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Steps in English 


Book II, $0.60 





Book I. $0.40 





These books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching language in 


AP 3 clementary schools, which is at once sensible, practical, and modern, 


They teach the child how to express his thoughts in his own language: 
and do not furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. They mark 
cut the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. From the 
start, lessons in writing language are employed simultaneously with 
those in conversation; and picture-study, study of literary selections, 
and letter-writing are presented at frequentintervals. The lessons are 
of a proper length, well arranged and well graded. This series is free 
from the many faults‘found in other books of a similar nature. The 
work is not based on an antiquated plan. It does not shoet over the 
heads of pupils. The books do not contain too much technical grammar: 
nor are they filled with what is sentimental and meaningless. 
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NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CHICAGO 1904 BOSTON 
July 4-July 16 July 26-August ll 
Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the best metb- 


ods of teaching music in public school classes. Circulars with 
detailed information sent to any address on request. 
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THE STATE OF KANSAS 


On May 5, 1904, Adopted for Exclusive Use in 
all High Schools of the State for Five Years 


HIGGINSON AND CHANNING’S 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


77 Illustrations, 6 Colored Maps, Bibliography, 
Chronological Table of Contents, List of Import- 
ant Dates, and Index. 368 pp. Price, $1.00, net 





W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation says of this book: 

‘| believe it to be the best introduction to Eng- 
lish history hitherto made forthe use of schools. 
It gives proper attention to sociology and the 
evolution of political ideas, without neglecting 
what is picturesque and interesting to the pop- 
ular taste. 
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Eadie’s Physiology and Hygiene for Children 


Cloth, 204 pp., list price, 45¢e. Disopunt to Schools and Dealers on regular Account. 
Special Exchange Prices and Terms Quoted on Request. 





The most attractive school-book of this century. 

The best illustrations ever seen in a text-book. 

Many colored pictures are used to differentiate the parts of 
the body. 

Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade. 

Teaches functions of organs, not a long list of technical 
terms. 

The portion of the text which meets the requirements of the 
law as to tobacco and alcoholic liquors consists largely of 





letters from Chauncey M. Depew and other railroad pres- 
idents and superintendents, Courtney and other college 
trainers and athletes, Arctic explorers, army officers, 
physicians, etc. These make this instruction personal 
and practical, and at the same time the most attractive 
part of the book. 

Teachers who contemplate a change in their text-book on 
this subject should write us at once. 
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27-29 West 23rd Street, = = New York 
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Text Books of Art Education 


An entirely new Series of Text Books to be put into the hands 
of children, containing text accompanied by beautiful illustra- 
tions in Black and White, and in Color. 

These books cover eight years of school, one book planned 
for each year. Complete Prospectus sent upon application. 
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Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horstord’s 
Acid 
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It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
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tage? Would you be in- 
terested in a plan of work that is 
profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
Would you not like to make 
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teachers in your vicinity? No 
capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours. Some of our agents will 
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worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 
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American Education and American Prosperity. 


By THOMAS BARCLAY, late President of the Paris Chamber of Commerce, and 
one of the members of the Mosely Educational Commission.* 


There is no problem of commercial education, in the 
sense in which we understand it, in a country where 
practically everybody will probably enter a career of 
commerce or industry. Nor is there any such thing 
known in the United States as fixing a child’s future in 
its tender years. The American social idea is to give 
the child all the education he or she can use. The boy 
who feels his fitness for any particular career is provided 
with the means of obtaining the training for it, and is 
not in any way dependent for obtaining it upon his par- 
ents’ means. The British mind must at once disabuse 
itself of the idea that Harvard and Yale are educational 
centers for the seventy or eighty millions forming the 
population of the United States. They are only two 
universities which have more or less resisted the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the New World. Every state of 
the Union has its own universities and colleges, and is 
working out its own problems, the foremost of which is 
to bring every branch of education within the reach of 
everyone without distinction of fortune. So much is 
this felt to be an essential factor in the prosperity of 
the country that its richer citizens are not only expected 
to give, but do willingly give a large proportion of their 
millions to promote this object. 

Out of these facilities for obtaining higher education 
has grown the only real American problem in connection 
with commercial education: the problem of what is the 
proper age for a young man to enter business, and of 
whether a college education—that is, an education which 
absorbs a young man’s life from eighteen or nineteen to 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age—is a desirable 
addition to the mental and moral equipment fitted for a 
commercial career, or whether secondary education suf- 
fices. 

I have had rather exceptional opportunities during 
my four months’ stay in the United States of ascertain- 
ing the opinions of Americans generally on educational 
questions—I mean of Americans not delegated specially 
to give enlightenment—and I have made a point of 
knowing the views of as many business men as possible 
in regard to education. I may say at once that the idea 
of specializing for business purposes at school is not 
current among business men. The only business educa- 
tion that the American business man, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, approves of is that given in so- 
called business colleges—special training schools in 
which lads, having received a high school or secondary 
education, are rapidly taught a number of matters of 
routine and conventional knowledge which dispense with 
the loss of time caused by “ rawness” in the apprentice. 
I venture to say that anything so perfect as Packard’s 
college, in New York, which has no pretence to do more 
than this, does not exist elsewhere. All are agreed that 
high school or secondary education should be made as 
practical as possible. There are several secondary 
schools which are called commercial high schools. Their 
programs are simply those of the ordinary high schools 


*This remarkable article is one of the recently published 
Reports of the Mosely Educational Commission. 


with a little specialization in some branches for the re- 
quirements of business. The differences might be 
adopted by all secondary schools with advantage in a 
practical age like our own. 

The question of whether a college career is desirable 
in addition to the secondary education which every 
American citizen considers indispensable is one upon 
which there is divided opinion. Assuming that a boy 
gets a good mental discipline by eighteen years of age, 
most business men, however, seem to think that a col- 
lege education, with its necessarily more or less relaxed 
personal discipline and its more or less speculative 
studies, directs into unpropitious currents the most 
adaptable years of a young man’s life, and that a boy of 
eighteen entering business can more rapidly and effi- 
ciently adapt himself to its requirements than, as an 
American said to me, the “top-heavy” young college 
men of twenty-two. On the other hand, in actual prac- 
tice most rich business men send their sons to college. 
This is, of course, explained by the social advantages a 
college education procures for a young man outside his 
business, and in many cases it provides what the self- 
made father may have personally felt the want of. 
This question, however, has not much practical interest 
for Englishmen, who will mostly agree to the proposition 
that three years spent at Oxford or Cambridge do not 
fit ayoung man for a commercial career, except that it 
opens up a lateral question affecting all educational 
comparisons, viz., the age at which young men of differ- 
ent nationalities reach the same intellectual footing. 
Here I have had the benefit of the experience of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, of Harvard university, who con- 
tends that the young American is two years behind the 
young German, the latter leaving school at nineteen on 
the same mental level as the young American at twenty- 
one. My own experience is that this is the case as be- 
tween the young Scotsman and the young Englishman, 
the former also being about two years ahead of the 
latter. I have accounted to some extent for the differ- 
ence in the case of Americans. The explanation of the 
backwardness of young Englishmen is, no doubt, due to 
the bad methods of instruction in English schools, and 
especially to the excessive attention bestowed in them 
to sport. 

A number of American educationalists are endeavoring 
to strengthen the mental discipline of secondary educa- 
tion with a view to enable the American, like the German 
and Scotch boy, to begin his bread-earning work or 
studies, whatever they may be, at eighteen. I commend 
this to my fellow countrymen, and would suggest that 
the objects of teaching Latin as training for the imag- 
ination, of Greek as an enlargement of the mental 
vision, of mathematics as promoting concentrated reason- 
ing, of grammar and literature as a discipline in accuracy 
and precision, are lost sight of in our higher secondary 
education, which has set itself altogether wrong ideals 
thru a mistaken view of examinations. 

When we get closer to Americans, we see that, in 
spite of all their apparent superficiality, their schools 
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are turning out more active, business-like, hard-working, 
enterprising young men than either the English or the 
German schools—young men with greater ambition and 
self-reliance, and a greater capacity for. development, 
equally courageous in work, and more sober in their 
lives, with a higher sense of industrial integrity, an all- 
round greater pleasure in effort, and better humor in 
adversity. 

That this higher social tone in America is among the 
causes of American prosperity must be taken for granted. 
But there are other causes for it. There is:— 

1. The immense field presented by an under-peopled 
country for enterprise. 

2. The great natural resources and variety of climates, 
which make it possible to produce on American soil 
practically everything its population wants. 

3. The enormous immigration into the country of men 
who have had the necessary pluck and independence to 
leave their own country and settle in a new one, men 
who are increasing the fitness of the population gener- 
ally for the struggle for life. 

4. To some extent the constant increase in demand 
for every kind of product due to these very immigrants, 
who represent a certain increase of purchasing power 
from the fact that everybody coming into the country 
must have some means of temporary subsistence. 

Lastly, there is the variety of the immigrant stocks. 
All nations have some good characteristics, and America 
has the pick of them. In the Eastern cities and Chicago, 
whence my information is derived, all agree in placing 
foremost among them the Scotch. Their education, 
perseverance, attention to detail, and all-round capacity 
for grappling with difficulties that require care and 
forethought have made them unrivaled where these 
qualities are sought after. America does not produce 
quite a similar kind of man. The German, with his 
wide, accurate knowledge, tenacity, and industry, is also 
almost a unique product which America does not seem 
to turn out. In the same category must be placed the 
Scandinavian. Ireland sends over the dominating race, 
which, with its genius for managing men, shows the 
uniqueness of its power by practically governing a large 
part of the country. 

All these races, it is true, become American in the 
second generation, and, in the course of a few decades, 
it is almost impossible to distinguish the one from the 
other. Even the names often become merged in English 
or English-looking names, such as Nilsson in Nelson, 
Rosenfeld in Rosenfield, and so on. The product of the 
amalgamation is the ingenious, hard-working, good- 
humored, adaptable being who fits himself into any 
situation that presents itself, which the American is, 
but the immigration goes on as ever, filling up the 
vacancies, from the old sources. 

The same heterogeneous elements, which have worked 
themselves into one of the strongest homogeneous types 
of the world in England, are growing togther and making 
an American type. The energy and enterprise of the 
immigrant, and his good health which goes with and 
more or less accounts for them, are seen in the tall 
muscular frames and massive heads of the men and the 
erect, handsome, and alert figures of the women. If 
there is any truth in atavism, the new American type 
will be a combination of the best that Europe can supply. 
The dominant feature in it is the Irish, with its enormous 

vitality, its healthy good humor and buoyancy, and its 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. It prevails down to the 
facial expression. 

What was done in England by isolation from the 
parent stocks, which forced on inter-marriage, is being 
done in the United States by statecraft—by this educa- 
tion which every politician and every patriot looks upon 
as the smelting process by which the new people can be 
made homogeneous on lines of democratic independence 
and manly freedom, and which gives all in common that 
English language which is associated with the races in 
whose veins such ideas run with their life-blood. 
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American education, however, has set itself another 
ideal—the highest any free nation can set itself—that 
of saving itself from the pauperizing curse of public 
charity. In Great Britain we have not always under- 
stood Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s rule of insisting that who- 
ever asks for help shall also help himself. This salutary 
rule is not only Mr. Carnegie’s. It is American. It is 
directly aimed against the growth of pauperism and 
the maudlin public charity which engenders it, The 
democratizing of every kind of education by placing 
it within everybody’s reach free of cost, it is hoped 
by Americans, will promote adaptability, the absence 
of which in Great Britain is probably one of the 
causes of a pauperism which has no parallel in any other 
country. This adaptability is the second great object of 
American educational policy. The visitor has only to 
ask every other native-born American to tell him hfs 
history, to see how admirably it works in practice. 

I hope I have not in any way produced an impression 
that I am holding up America as a paradise in all re- 
spects. Nearly everything there, political, industrial, 
and educational,is in an experimental condition, and many 
mistakes have been made. Thus, an apparently mis- 
taken and in any case uncompromising attitude on the 
part of the trade unions has probably been at the root 
of the remarkable progress in labor-saving machinery 
which strikes every European. That necessity promotes 
invention has been proved by an extraordinary activity 
in the devising of such machinery. It seems to me that 
the future of the American working classes lies in a 
clearer understanding of the fact that there is a point 
at which it becomes profitable to pay royalties and ac- 
quire patent rights and break up existing machinery 
rather than accept the terms of labor; that, in fact, 
labor is a commodity, subject to the general laws gov- 
erning the development of new methods. 

Again, defective political institutions make it difficult 
to grapple with the situations arising out of the concen- 
tration of overwhelming industrial power in few hands. 
This financial and industrial dictatorship strikes the 
European as strangely out of harmony with the political 
and social ideals of modern democracy, otherwise so con- 
sistently pursued on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is, nevertheless, certain that public spirit in Amer- 
ica is everywhere on a higher democratic plane than in 
Great Britain, and, whatever the mistakes, the wide- 
spread nature of the effort to improve everything can 
only excite the warmest admiration of Europeans. 

The fact most suggestive for everybody who visits the 
United States is the extraordinary interest the whole 
population, from highest to lowest, and: richest to poor- 
est, takes in education, not on the question of who is to 
be the governing body of the school or of who is to col- 
lect the money to be applied for its upkeep or what the 
particular denominational views on church government 
of the teachers may be, but on the question of how to 
turn out the most capable and adaptable young men and 
women, and how to train the best teachers for this pur- 
pose. Everybody among the adult population of the 
country, born within it, is a politician, and the chief 
point in his political creed, whether he belongs to the 
one party or the other, is to obtain for the people the 
very best education which it is possibleto procure. The 
sense of proportion which at one time was characteristic 
of the British people seems, in some mysterious way, to 
have migrated to the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
remarkable, on returning to this country, to observe 
that we seem to be doing nothing for its own sake and, 
least of all, in education. 

Another point which strikes the British visitor to the 
United States, in connection with education, is the con- 
stant preoccupation of the American educationalist as 
to certain objects which are not usually considered in 
this country to be essential to education. Thus, every 
American teacher, primary as well as secondary, endeav- 
ors to infuse a current of good humor, of joy of life, into 
his or her pupils,—a joy of life which never forsakes 
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them. This accounts for the bright, smiling faces one 
encounters everywhere amongst American children and 
native-born Americans. The American teacher espe- 
cially never loses sight of the greatest object of all 
child-training, preparation for adult life, the develop- 
ment to its fullest possible extent of the child’s moral 
and physical capacities. Just as the children are taught 
to hold themselves erect and get their full size out of 
what nature has given them, so it is with their moral 
qualities. The influence of the teacher, moreover, ex- 
tends to the homes of the children, and parent and 
teacher are in league to give the child every possibility 
of development. {t would be absurd, of course, to say 
that this high tone is to be found everywhere thruout 
the United States, but it is the growing tendency every- 
where. The acquisition of knowledge is becoming of 
less and less importance as compared with the develop- 
ment of character, health, and adaptability, and with the 
making of the handy man and handy woman who can 
turn themselves to anything. To train them to keep 
out of want is the end to which the teacher steadily 
applies himself, and educational subjects are selected 
and time is given to them in proportion to their value 
for this purpose. 

In Great Britain progress in the same direction is no- 
ticeable in many of our educational centers, especially 
in Scotland. Of European countries, Germany, with 
her primary schools and her democratic university teach- 
ing, is at present running almost step for step with 
America. It is not without significance that these coun- 
tries are the two which are supposed to be beating us in 
the commercial race. 


BPN 


Art in the Home. 
By Dr. JAMES P. HANEY, New York City. 


(‘‘Art in the Home”’ was the subject for discussion at 
the meeting of the Round Table at Teachers College on 
Thursday evening, April 28. Some hundred and fifty of the 
members of the society were present. Prof. George Kirsch- 
wey presided. The meeting was addressed by several 
speakers including Mr. Henry T. Bailey, of Boston; Prof. 
Alfred V. Churchill, of Teachers College, and Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of the manual arts in the public schools in 
New York city. A summary of Dr. Haney’s address fol- 
lows. ) 


The art in this question of “ Art in the Home” is a 
broad and catholic art—but the home referred to is a 
specific home—an American home. As a people ,we 
have divers characteristics, one of which is aptly illus- 
trated by some statistics recently gathered by a student 
of children. He found that English boys of the lower, 
and lower middle classes all looked on life with a very 
modest gaze. Their hopes soared no higher than a 
clerkship or a trade, but the American boy never so 
limited his future. To the latter the presidency was 
often the chosen goal,—while judge and senatorships 
and bank presidencies formed possible options. The 
best was none too good. 


In this phase of our national characteristics we may 
see a weakness and a strength. Our strength in our 
cheerful optimism and our high ideals, our weakness in 
our readiness to choose for ourselves niches for which 
nature has not always prepared us. This desire for the 
best appears in many forms. It may be seen in our life 
and our play, in our art. But while in fancy we make 
ourselves as rich as the richest—in fact we too often 
but secure cheap duplicates of their possessions. The 
fashions of the rich are so only until the shoddy counter- 
feits appear in the shop windows. Our stores abound 
in shams, sham carving, sham jewelry, sham fabrics. 
The best, we say, is none too good for us, but when we 
cannot buy the best, we accept an imitation. 

Yet when we come to think of it, the man moderately 
well off has a difficult task in his self-elected duty to 
emulate his wealthy, unhappy neighbor, who lives in a 
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house with Louis XIV. room, with an Old Adams room» 
a Sheraton room, a Colonial hall, and a Persian “ den.’ 
What a problem for his poorer brother to duplicate this 
sumptuousness in a six-room flat. Yet in many a flat 
we find the effort‘made. Small wonder that the result 
is not an artistic success. 

The basis of what artistic shortcoming is ours thus 
arises in no small measure from our love of show and 
our democratic desire to stand on a level with our 
wealthier neighbors—-to have the kind of things they 
have. Art requires imagination. As a people we've 
been accused of lacking imagination. The difficulty is 
that we do not get time to cultivate our souls. We live 
too strenuous a life. One may have a church and state 
militant, but art requires a quieter atmosphere. Art 
may take root in the home which abides, but will scarcely 
stand the repeated strain of the transplantings which 
go with our May emigrations from one apartment house 
to another. 

To our love of display we make many sacrifices. We 
give up light and air—space in our apartments that we 
may have a doorway with marble columns and fluted 
brass work. Our desire for rich looking things we 
gratify by filling our rooms with gaudy tritles—making 
them in the painter’s term “busy ”—spotted with little 
jumping masses of color—unquiet and eye-tiring. 

Yet when one suggests that the “ whatnot” be sacked, 
that the groaning mantel shelf be looted and that walls 
and tables be despoiled of their many trifling mendicants 
begging attention, one plunges the hand in the heart 
strings of the owner of these treasures. The mere sug- 
gestion of such desecration dulls the edge of friendship, 
for who is there that does not value the artistry of 
things he has himself gathered, who does not respect 
the artistic canons he has himself erected. 

Practically all art in the home is to be expressed in 
terms of design. Design means simply good relation- 
ships. All of oursurroundings are designed. Tounder- 
stand and to be able to appreciate or properly order 
such surroundings we should know something of design. 
(“Simplicity ” and “ keeping ”—the twin gods of artistic 
righteousness.) The public schools have heavy responsi- 
bility here—the design taught in them should be “ for 
use.” 

Is it not rather a question of taste? someone will ask. 
Yes, surely, but taste is only knowledge of beautiful re- 
lationships. With a few it is instinctive—with many it 
is the result of study and comparison. Taste is artistic 
judgment gotten thru repeated discrimination. Art in 
the home is not dependent on any peculiar furniture, 
any particular color of wall, choice of hangings, or dis- 
position of pictures. It is dependent on good relations 
—is a question of the application of the laws of design, 
of good spacing and placing—of fitness to purpose. 

No plea is made for sad colors and dull harmonies. 
One only pleads that in the home the eye be not bewild- 
ered by kaleidoscopic combinations. That the fine 
things one owns be given a fair show to exhibit their 
beauty. Every part of the house will reward care of 
this kind bestowed upon it. Inj the well ordered home 
the laws of design, of fitness to purpose, will be seen at 
work everywhere. The rooms will be quiet. There’ll 
be no overdecoration, but a cheerful restfulness of 
empty spaces. There’ll be no metallic wall papers—no 
papers with cabbage roses or spider work patterns. The 
wood work will not imitate in stain and graining a cost- 
lier trim, the hangings will be few, there’ll be no win- 
dows choked with draperies. 

It is to be remembered that the cost of art in the 
home is not to be reckoned in money. Fine things, to 
be sure, are worth having. Indeed, it is well worth 
while to refrain from spending money on some passing 
gaiety if one may with such money buy a really good 
thing—a good print, a fine rug, a bit of solid and appro- 
priate furniture—anything, indeed, worth living with. 
But taste after all is the price to be paid for art in the 
home. Such taste I believe can be taught. I believe 
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that we can learn to see with eyes of the painters, that 
we can learn to look at the beauty of the spring as Ocht- 
man sees it; that we can know the glory of a summer 
as Inness knew it; that we can appreciate the subtle 
harmonies of late autumn as Tryon senses them. 

Let those of us to whom this sight is not given, labor 
to secure it as a thing which gained makes life better 
worth the living. Once gotten, one cannot be robbed 
of the power of appreciation for things strong and fine, 
for things delicate and subtle in nature and in art. The 
knowledge gained, it is with us as a constant charm and 
solace, always ours to use as best we may in making our 
surroundings finer and better, in the truest sense more 
homelike. 


CPP 
The Truant and His Treatment. 


As the conception of educational work broadens the 
question of truancy and the treatment of wayward boys is 
coming to receive more enlightened attention. In a few 
cities special schools have been established for these boys 
who are now coming to be regarded as unfortunate 
rather than utterly hopeless. A few cities have insti- 
tuted the parental school, where much has been done for 
the improvement of these lads. But even in these insti- 
tutions there is much to be desired. The parental sys- 
tem has been commonly on the “barrack” plan, which 
tends to make an automaton rather than an intelligent 
human being. Manual training has reduced this ten- 
dency, but the only hope for permanent success in this 
line of educational work seems to lie in the cottage sys- 
tem of parental instruction. 

The recent annual report of Supt. T. H. MacQueary, 
of the Chicago Pérental school, presents a more scienti- 
fic study of the truant and his treatment than has previ- 
ously appeared in the literature on the subject. 

The treatment of the mental characteristics of the 

pupils usually found in such schools is a valuable addi- 
tion to the data of child study. On this point the report 
reads: 
“In order to educate any class of children the first 
essential is a careful and scientific study of their mental 
characteristics and physical defects. Then, but not till 
then, can effective methods of training be. adopted. Our 
teachers, therefore, are required to carefully study from 
day to day the mental characteristics of their pupils and 
to tabulate their observations under certain heads. 

By “mental characteristics” we mean “mental 
powers,” that is, what the child is naturally capable of 
doing, and this, too, under favorable conditions. If we 
were to take an inventory of the mental powers of our 
boys when they first enter the Parental school we might 
conclude that most, if not all of them, were far below par 
mentally, but we study them during their entire stay at 
the school, and then, looking back over their work, we 
“size them up” and ask, “Is the natural mental capacity 
of these boys equal or inferior to that of other boys?,” 
What sort of memories have they? Good, fair, or poor? 
What sort of reasoners are they? Are they persistent? 
De they stick to their work? Have they “strong wills ” 
or weak? Are they lacking in self-control to a greater 
degree than other boys? Are they attentive or inatten- 
tive, alert or sluggish, under ordinary stimuli? Are they 
abnormally excitable and high-tempered or not? Are 
they lacking in the esthetic sense or the ethical sense? 
etc., etc. 

“The mental capacity of about one-third of the Paren- 
tal school boys is rated as “good,” normal, or above 
par; about fifty per cent. are “fair” and the rest are 
“poor” or inferior in mental power. About forty per 
cent. of the public school pupils are marked “ good,” fifty 
per cent. “fair,” and ten per cent. “poor.” In other 
words, the percentage of boys of feeble mental capacity 
is slightly larger among truants than among pupils of 
the regular public school, but the difference is by no 
means as great as many suppose. 

The physical condition of the Parental school boys can 
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be shown by comparing them with other groups of chil- 
dren of corresponding ages: 

1. As to the amount of growth and development, by 
the use of the averaged results of physical measurements 
and tests. . 

2. As to the quality of growth and development, by 
systematically recording observations of the growth, ab- 
normalities, and motor defects in each individual and ay- 
eraging the results. 

The following table gives some of the results of acom- 
parison of the quality of growth and development of the 
Parental school boys with the Chicago Public school boys 
of corresponding age: 

Comparison of Parental school boys of 1903 with those 
of 1902 and also with Chicago Public school children in 
regard to average number of growth and motor defects: 


GROWTH DEFECTs. 






































Boys of Parental School. 
ie nner Chicago, Public 
ie | 1908 | 1902 chool Children 
| No. |Av.No.| No. |Av.No.|} No. /Av. No. 
Cases | Defects Cases |Defects|}| Cases | Defects 
8 6 6.8 6 7.8 269 4.7 
9 26 wo | 2 8.9 259 4.6 
10 42 7.3 | 26 7.4 278 5.0 
ll 71 7.0 | 39 7.0 253 5.8 
12 75 7.6 | 84 7.6 277 4.7 
13 50 7.5 | 33 6.9 264 4.7 
Motor DEFECTS. 
| Boys of Parental School. 
| Chicago Public 
7 1908 1902 School Children 
| = —————— — 
| No. Av.No.| No. /Av.No.| No. |Av. No. 
Cases | Defects) Cases |Defects|| Cases | Defects 
8 | 6 | 52 6 75 | 269 | 35 
9 26 9 12 62 259 | 3.8 
10 | 42 5.7 26 5.9 273 3.9 
am | 5.6 39 5.8 253 4.3 
12 75 6 3 34 59 277 34 
13 50 | 6.0 | 33 6.2 264 2.9 





Results of Attendance at Parental School. 


It is always difficult, many times impossible, to eradi- 
cate growth defects, and as the boys average an attend- 
ance of only eight and one-half months, it is not sur- 
prising that the only result in this regard is a straight- 
ening of the spine, or a raising of a flat chest in a few 
scattered cases. The nervous condition, however (as 
shown by the motor defects), representing as it does, 
more immediate conditions of the child’s life, is far more 
easy to control. It is here that the effects of the varied 
regime of the school shows itself most plainly. 

The results of the re-examination of the boys when 
leaving the school, when compared with those of the en- 
trance examinations, give the following: 

Thirty-five per cent. of the boys were found to be very 
much improved in nervous condition. 

Thirty-one and one-half per cent. showed satisfactory 
improvement. 

Thirty-three and one-half per cent. showed little or no 
improvement. 

Of this latter, thirty-three and one-half per cent., 
however a number amounting to fourteen per cent. of 
the whole, were cases where the nervous condition of 
the boys was very good when they entered the school, 
and, as a consequence, little was to be gained from the 
special regime. This number being subtracted, leaves 


less than twenty per cent. where the improvement could 
be said to be less than satisfactory for the time elapsed. 
Only five per cent. of the whole showed no improvement 
at all, and several of these were cases of marked malnu- 
trition. 
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When it is considered: 

1. That nervous affections are always slow to yield to 
treatment; ; 

2. That the bad habits of manner, movement, and pos- 
ture resulting from nervous derangement (these bad 
habits constitute a large per cent. of the motor defects) 
tend to persist long after the special pathological diffi- 
culty has been overcome; 

3. That these boys’ average time of attendance at the 
Parental school is less than nine months, it would seem 
that the above results form a rather striking illustration 
of the effect of the Parental school regime upon this 
class of boys. 


Sensory Tests. 


The sight and hearing of each boy was carefully 
tested. 

Sight.—A compilation of the results of the tests of 
sight shows 67.6 per cent. of the boys have practically 
normal vision in both eyes; 15.3 per cent. have a visual 
acuity of 20-30 or two-thirds of normal in one or both 
eyes, while 13 per cent. showed a visual acuity of 20-40 
(4 of normal) or below in one or both eyes. 

The remaining four per cent., while testing normal or 
nearly normal in visual acuity, gave evidence of slight 
astigmatism or other defects or weakness of the eyes. 
These latter, together with those testing 20-40 or below, 
were recommended for examination by a competent ocu- 
list with a view to a treatment of the eyes or the fitting 
of glasses where necessary in order to relieve the serious 
nervous strain, which, in most cases, results from the 
use of defective eyes in study. It is an interesting co- 
incidence that the per cent. found defective in sight 
among the Parental school boys of 1903 was almost ex- 
actly the same as the per cent. defective among the boys 
of corresponding ages of the Chicago schools. 

Hearing.—The results of the tests of hearing showed 
81.6 per cent. of the boys had practically normal hear- 
ing; in 7.7 per cent. the hearing was decidedly dull, 
while the aural acuity of ten per cent. was so low in one 
or both ears as to seriously interfere with the school- 
room work. The defective hearing in a large number 
of cases was accompanied by conditions of nose and 
throat (enlarged tonsils, adenoid growths, naso-pharan- 
geal catarrh, and the like) which in themselves needed 
medical treatment, and it was, therefore, recommended 
that, if possible, these boys be examined by the attend- 
ing physician or a specialist, in the hope that proper 
treatment might result in the improvement or removal 
of these conditions and as a consequence an improvement 
in the hearing. 

At only one point (auditory memory for thirteen years) 
does the average Parental school boy reach more than 
eighty per cent. of the normal in either auditory or vis- 
ual memory. It is thus seen that the boysof the Paren- 
tal school are much inferior to the ordinary Chicago 
school child in their ability to remember things seen or 
heard, and, further, this discrepancy is distinctly greater 
in visual than in auditory memory. 

These results are significant in view of the following 
facts: 

1. The native sense memory is capable of very little 
cultivation, so that it is exceedingly improbable that 
these differences are entirely due to lack of instruction 
on account of non-attendance at school. 

2. In the instruction of the vast majority of our pub- 
lic schools, sight and hearing, especially sight, are the 
senses most appealed to. 

3. This tendency to emphasize the use of the eye and 
ear in school makes the work difficult and irksome to per- 
sons with low power of auditory or visual memory. 

4. One of the reasons that these boys leave school, 
or misbehave in school, is their lack of interest in school 
work. 

5. The Parental school boys are not, as a class, dull, 
slow, or incompetent mentally. It would not then seem 
improbable that one reason many of these boys are in 
the Parental school is that the regular schools do not so 
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present the work as to make it interesting to persons 
with their peculiar types of mind. 


The Physical Condition of Pupils. 


Upon entering the school each boy is given a thoro 
physical examination to discover any physical defects. 
The following general results.have been noted: 

1. Seventy-five per cent. of the boys committed to the 
school are below normal in physical development—i. e., 
are undersized, muscularly weak, and possess defective 
nervous organizations. 

2. The boys vary greatly in physical development. 
Classified roughly, according to their physical condition, 
they would fall into the following groups: 

(a) Boys physically defective. 

(b) Boys backward in studies, sluggish in their move- 
ments, “slow” children, who are apparently sound, but 
who need mental and physical awakening. 

(c) Boys physically sound who need a certain amount 
of physical activity and systematic exercise merely to 
keep them in good condition. 

3. The defect most aggravated in individual cases, if 
not the most prevalent defect, is found among those dis- 
turbances which arise from a defective nervous ergani- 
zation. 

Nervous defects, or, more accurately, disturbances of 
motion, manifest themselves as follows: 

1. Motor irritative symptoms—including tremors, 
twitchings, and, in general, movements of the muscles 
which are apparently involuntary. These cases are not 
very frequent and generally mild. 

2. Disturbances of the power of co-ordination—ina- 
bility to carry out complicated movements of the ex- 
tremities. (The movements by which pupils are tested 
in examination are taken from movements suggested by 
Frenkel for ataxic patients.) 

3. Disturbances in the muscular sense. The pupil is 
blindfolded, the examiner puts a limb thru a movement 
passively, the pupil fails to repeat the same actively, or 
one extremity is placed in a certain position, and the 
pupil blindfolded is then asked to place the opposite ex- 
tremity in corresponding position. 

4, Loss of power of sustained effort. 

The causes of these conditions are: 

(a) Secondary Malnutrition and the retention of 
poisonous waste products in the system normally ex- 
creted. 

(b) Hereditary—(primary) alcoholism, insanity (psycho- 
sis), nervous diseases. 

(c) Lack of training. Many tests given in examina- 
tion for motor disturbances involve the entire psycholog- 
ical arc (impression, transmission, expression). A de- 
fective response is often due to the failure on the part 
of the child to get the right impression rather than to 
any defects in transmission. Such cases readily improve 
under proper training. Even in cases of locomotor 
ataxia, where actual lesions of the nerves exist, system- 
atic re-education of co-ordinating movements is strongly 
recommended. (Frenkel.) 

In general, these defects are due to unhygienic condi- 
tions in the past. Children who play truant frequently 
come from homes where the domestic conditions (poorly 
prepared or irregular meals, unsanitary living or sleeping 
rooms) are unfavorable. Add to this the habitual in- 
stinct of truants to live on “handouts” and to sleep in 
unsheltered places, and we have sufficient cause for their 
being stunted, weak, and nervous. 

The set of investigations is being continued in the 
manual training work. This work, by the way, is one of 
the most attractive features of the school to the pupils. 
On this the report reads: 

“We are comparing our boys in the manual training 
shop and in academic work, in order to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, which appeals to them more strongly, and also 
whether they show any special aptitude for manual work. 
The data so far gathered do not: justify us in drawing 
any positive conclusions. It may appear, upon further 
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investigation, that those boys who are “good” in aca- 
demic work are also “ good,” as a rule, in manual work. 
We have boys who are “good” in manual work—i. e., 
they are good reasoners, persistent and attentive in man- 
ual training class, but are “ poor” in academic work. On 
the other hand, we have some who are good reasoners, 
persistent and attentive in their literary work, but are 
“poor” in- manual training. It is altogether possible 
that it will appear upon careful investigation and compar- 
ison that the proportion of our boys who evince a special 
aptitude for manual, as distinguished from mental work, 
is no greater than the proportion of public school boys 
generally who show such aptitude. If thisshould appear 
it would prove simply that manual training is a good 
thing for all boys and that our boys are not different 
from other boys in mental capacity and intellectual 
tastes. 


Results. 


The results of the work and the good accomplished by 
such schools cannot be stated more tersely than the con- 
clusion of this Chicago report, which reads: 

“Tt would appear that only about seven per cent. of 
the boys sent us proved to be incorrigible. As a matter 
of fact, not more than five per cent. are incorrigible and 
these ought not to be sent to this school at all. They 
should be placed in a reform school and kept there until 
they learn a trade or get enough education to enable 
them to earn a living, and then they should be placed in 
new surroundings, and most of them would do well. 

“ Making allowance, then, for actual and possible re- 
lapses, we are safe in claiming that eighty per cent. of 
our boys are cured of truant habits and are started on 
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the road to good citizenship. Even if some of these 
boys fall occasionally we have reason to believe that it 
will prove to be a temporary relapse and that they will 
rise again. 

“The principals of the schools to which our boys are re- 
turned are unprejudiced witnesses, and, with one or two 
exceptions, they will teatify to the good effect of the 
Parental school upon these boys. The exceptions are 
those principals to whose schools some of our boys have 
been sent and have relapsed. Naturally, these princi- 
pals cannot know, as the others do, of the good work 
accomplished in the vast majority of cases. The princi- 
pals are very appreciative and some are enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of our work. They even say that the 
indirect influence of the Parental school is worth the 
money it is costing. A boyissent tothe Parental school 
and the effect upon his class is most wholesome. The 
incipient truants at once “ reform.” 

“The greatest difficulty we have to contend against 
is, of course, bad environment,—unfavorable home and 
social conditions—poverty, parental ignorance, neglect, 
brutality, domestic discord, evil associates. When we 
reflect upon these we wonder that the boys are no worse 
than they are, and when we are compelled to send them 
back to such environment we are surprised that they do 
as well as they do. Parents have come to this school to 
get their boys who had been paroled and have literally 
fallen down at the door “ dead drunk,” and we have had 
to send them and their boy to the street car in the 
school ’bus. It is a positive sin to send boys, whom we 
have succeeded in reconstructing, back to such condi- 
tions. They should be placed in new homes and given 
a chance for their life. 





The Public Utility of Colleges and High Schools." 


By Pres. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University. 


Every man who is engaged in school or college work 
is constantly met with questions like this: ‘“‘ Does it pay 
for a man or woman to go to college?” ‘Does it pay 
for a boy or girl to attend the high school?” Many of 
those who ask these questions think that the success of 
our schools and colleges is dependent upon the answer 
which can be given to these inquiries. If it cannot be 
proved that the courses in these institutions contribute 
directly and tangibly to the pupil’s success in life, they 
believe that the courses ought to be remodeled or the 
institutions abolished. 

I am far from denying the importance of these in- 
quiries. Itis in the highest degree desirable that the 
graduates of our schools and colleges should go out into 
the world with increased ability to cope with the prob- 
lems of earning a livelihood. But I do not believe that 
the service which these schools render in preparing 
their pupils to make money or to secure enjoyment from 
the money they make, represents the major part of the 
service which such institutions render the community; 
nor do I believe that their courses should be rearranged 
or remodeled with that end in view and that alone. I 
believe that the question whether it pays an individual 
to go to college in enabling him to get more out of the 
community deals with a very much narrower and less 
important point than the question whether it pays the 
community to have its men go to college. 

Did it pay a man to go into the army? No. He had 
to face the certainty of hardship, the probability of dis- 
ease, the serious possibility of wounds or death. The 
compensation given was inadequate in proportion to the 
work done. If a man wanted to enjoy himself and get 
rich, he should have stayed at home and come in 
contact with the war only as a contractor, or at 
most as a patriotic orator. But he who would 


*Report of address delivered before the Rhode Island 
Barnard Club on May 14. 


infer from this that armies are bad things, or 
that our young men should be advised against going 
into the army in time of active service, would be entirely 
and perniciously wrong. He would be teaching the 
younger generation to regard the needs of their country 
as of less importance than their own personal needs. 
We can see that there is a fallacy in this test of 
personal advantage when it is applied to military train- 
ing and military service. We are not always equally 
ready to see that there is the same fallacy in applying 
this test to educational service and educational values. 

To the question whether, as a matter of dollars and 
cents, it pays a man to go to college or even to the high 
school, I do not conceive that any general answer is 
possible. It depends almost entirely upon the man: 
During the years spent in school he grows older without 
earning money. The years so spent make it harder to 
fall into the routine of office or shop work, and so far 
they represent a loss. On the other hand, these same 
years, if properly spent, give him the advantage of enter- 
ing business with greater maturity of judgment, and so 
far they represent a gain. Whether the gain offsets the 
loss, or is enough greater than the loss to pay for the 
time spent, depends upon differences of individual char- 
acter. 

But to the question whether it is advantageous for 
the community to have properly conducted high sehools 
and colleges, the answer seems to me perfectly clear. 
The public service which they can render is out of all 
proportion to their cost. Indeed, the thing which dis- 
tinguishes the course in our high schools and colleges 
from that in our primary schools on the one hand, or 
from thatin our professional schools on the other, is the 
dominant importance of this public purpose. In the 
primary school a boy or girl is occupied with learning 
things which are obviously important to the individual. 
You must learn to read and write and do simple sums, 
for without such knowledge you can never rise above the 
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lowest ranks of ill-paid labor. You must learn certain 
elementary habits of order and cleanliness, or you will 
be fit oniy to associate with the worst elements in society. 
And at a later period of your education you must learn 
certain rudiments of knowledge bearing on your trade 
or calling in life, or you are likely to remain at the 
bottom of the ladder instead of rising to the top. The 
direct uses of primary education and of technical educa- 
tion are so obvious that no one in these days questions 
their value. But the uses of the secondary education 
obtained in the high school or college are essentially in- 
direct. It gives aman means of enjoyment which do 
not correspondingly increase his earning power, but con- 
tribute rather to the general power of the community as 
a whole. It gives him standards of historic proportion 
and of permanent value which tend to lessen his exclu- 
sive devotion to money making rather than to increase 
it, and which benefit the community without correspond- 
ing benefit—nay, perhaps with positive pecuniary loss— 
to the individual. It gives him habits of devotion to 
truth for truth’s sake which may interfere with his 
pursuit of lower ends which will profit him more tho 
they profit the community less. A man who has enjoyed 
the benefits of such an education will be able to place 
before himself in proper order the different objects of 
human ambition and to choose, not that which is most 
obvious or most dazzling, but that which is best fitted to 
his talents and which enables him to do the greatest 
public service, 

It will, perhaps, be said that these are mere common- 
places, which everyone admits. Very likely most people 
admit them in theory. In practice we shall find that 
most people are apt to shut their eyes to them. We 
find ten men asking whether our school courses are ad- 
vantageous to the individual to one man who thinks of 
asking as a separate question whether they are advan- 
tageous to the public. Their advantage to the individual 
is too often taken as the only criterion of public advan- 
tage; their service to help the pupil make money as the 
chief test of their value to the community as a whole. 
We find a tendency to lengthen the time spent in the 
professional school at the expense of the college course; 
to substitute technical work for general work in our 
colleges and even in our high schools; and, worst of all, 
to crowd out those studies in history or literature or 
higher mathematics which train a man’s judgment or 
ideals or scientific spirit, and offer in their place courses 
which have, or are supposed to have, more immediate 
practical value. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I do not wish to 
defer technical education to an impossibly late period. 
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On the contrary, if a man cannot afford to go to college 
or to the high school without imposing too great sacri- 
fices on nis parents, I believe that he should prepare 
himself at once for his calling in life, and that for his 
purpose he should attend as good a technical school as 
he can. Nor would I force all who take the high school 
and college course into the old-fashioned curriculum of 
Latin and Greek. I believe that we shall, as the educa- 
tional world goes on, find other studies which shall do 
for the pupils of future generations what the classics 
did for their fathers, without being so remote from the 
language and the needs of daily life. But I do protest 
against the tendency to convert the high school or the 
college into a sort of second-rate technical school. I do 
not think that because some men have to ask what edu- 
cation will offer the most speedy and sure pecuniary re- 
turn, all should be encouraged to ask that question as 
early as possible, or that the community should arrange 
its school system on that basis. I do not believe that 
the study of ancient history and ancient literature— 
which, whatever may be its deficiencies as a means of 
training for modern life, can nevertheless give that 
largeness of vision and breadth of ideals which we so 
much need—should be displaced, except in case of abso- 
lute pecuniary necessity to the individual, by studies 
which are narrowing instead of broadening, and which 
seem to be practical because they are not theoretical. 

With the tastes and talents and powers of the Amer- 
ican people, I do not believe that there will be any lack 
of men who can make money—efficient producers and 
successful traders. The one point of doubt is whether 
our citizens will learn to use the money, thus acquired, 
for the benefit of their country and their fellow men. 
And, therefore, if we had to choose between a school 
system which fulfilled well the private purpose of enabling 
him to look out for himself, at the sacrifice of the 
public purpose of teaching him to look out for 
others, and one which taught him to look out 
for others at some sacrifice of skill in looking out 
for himself, we should unhesitatingly choose the 
latter. But I do not believe that we have to make this 
choice, or are forced to face alternative. I believe that 
the recognition of what I have called the public purpose 
in education will, of itself, enable us to conserve those 
things which have made most valuable our schools and 
colleges in the past, and that there is room in the years 
which most of our boys and girls can have available for 
their school life, to train them at once for the private 
usefulness which will command an honorable living, and 
for the spirit of public service which will make our coun- 
try a good place in which to live. 





New York Syllabi. 


Music. I. 


Introductory Note. 


The following course of study and syllabus present an 
outline of the systematic instruction in music to be given 
in the class-room by the regular class teacher, with the 
assistance of the special teacher of music assigned to 
each district, and under the general supervision of the 
director of music. 

In the lower primary grades, especially, song singing 
for rest, recreation, and animation should occur fre- 
quently during the daily school sessions The few min- 
utes devoted to this between other lessons will tend to 
brighten the atmosphere of the class-room, and will help 
to improve the discipline of the pupils and their power 
of concentration. 

The singing at assembly exercises should be a source 





* The series of syllabi of the various branches covered by 
the New York Course of Study was interrupted to allow 
space for the manual training schedule. InstalJment num- 
ber XV. of the syllabi was published in. THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL for Nov. 21, 1908. 


‘ sharpen the perception. 


XVI. 


of inspiration to teachers and pupils. If properly done, 
it will have its effect, not only upon the work of the day, 
but upon the character of the pupils. 

The singing lesson should aid in discipline and in form- 
ing habits of order, attention, and concentration; it 
should train the memory, give power of instant decision, 
and educate in the perception of minute differences. It 
should train the eye and the ear, and, in general, should 
Pupils should be taught to lis- 
ten and to hear accurately. The principles of voice pro- 
duction should be applied to the speaking voice. 

The school-room should be thoroly ventilated, but 
without drafts; the temperature should be moderate. 
Those children whose eyesight or hearing is impaired, 
and those who have defective tone perception, should be 
placed in the front seats. Good order and attention are 
essential. Individual singing should be employed fre- 
quently. 

A correct ear and the power of accurate judgment of 
the pupils’ work are the teacher’s chief requirements. 
The teacher is required to sing only in teaching rote 
songs, or for ear training exercises, or for the purpose 
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of correcting bad tone quality. The correct pitch should 
always be given from a pitch instrument. 

Pupils should have an experience in music thru songs 
before proceeding to the study of musical problems. All 
new effects should be introduced thru song and recog- 
nized therein before they are analyzed and practiced as 
problems. In the application of these effects the in- 
ductive process should be applied as far as possible, the 
child being required to think and to apply his knowledge 
to new and more advanced exercises. 

In all grades, constant attention should be given to 
correct position, to the care and cultivation of the voice, 
to breathing exercises and breath control, to enunciation 
and intelligent phrasing, to song interpretation and ex- 
pression, to rhythm, melody, and form, and to the en- 
couragement of individual effort. 

In breathing exercises the pupils should be made to 
sit and sing in such a way that correct breathing is nat- 
ural. The body should be erect, not stiff, the shoulders 
not touching the back rest, and the feet under the 
knees. 

In sight singing and dictation the singing names (do, 
re, mi, etc.), should not be abused by too constant use. 
The effort should be made to read without the use of 
these names and with words directly applied. 

The voices of pupils in grade 6A, or in higher grades, 
should be classified, and the pupils should be seated 
accordingly. In testing voices, the teacher should give 
atone of medium pitch, such as G on second line of 
staff. The pupil should then sing upward from this 
tone to the highest tone which he is able te sing with 
ease and without forcing the voice. from the same key 
he should then sing down the scale to the lowest tone 
he can sing easily. He should then be assigned to the 
highest part if he is able to sing G above the staff with 
ease; to the lowest part if he sings G below the second 
leger line. If he is able to sing neither extreme he may 
be placed in the middle part. Such pupils as command 
the full range from low G to high G should be placed 
in accordance with the tone color or character of their 
voices. The light and clear voices should be placed in 
the higher part, while the heavy voices are placed in the 
lower. 

Grade 1A. 


Simple rote songs; the scale taught as song; scale re- 
lations in simple form; tone relations and accent devel- 
oped from songs; simple melodic exercises in tone rela- 
tionship by imitation and by dictation. 

Voice compass F, fifth line, to D below the staff. Rote 
songs should be such as are approved by the music 
teacher. They should appeal to the child’s imagination, 
and should unite expressive melody and poetry with 
marked rhythm and brevity. 

The whole song should first be sung by the teacher in 
as perfect and animated manner as possible. It should 
then be presented in short phrases, the class imitating 
each phrase after the teacher. The phrases should next 
be united into longer sections and imitated as before, 
until the whole is learned. ; 

Care should be taken that no mistakes are made by 
the pupils. Whenever any occur, that portion of the 
song should be repeated carefully until it is correctly 
sung. In general, words and music should be taught 
together. Good tone quality should be insisted upon as 
well as distinct enunciation, with well opened mouths 
and mobile lips. Preference should be given to songs 
with animated tempo. The children should sing softly, 
and in that quality which is obtained by singing hoo on 
upper E flat, or D. 

After teaching a number of songs of the character 
described above a song should be taught whose melody 
is composed of the ascending and descending major 
scale. The syllables do, re, mi, etc., may then be substi- 
tuted for the words of the song, do being equivalent to 
one, re to two, etc., and thus, when the teacher dictates: 
“Sing one,” the class will sing do; “sing two,” the 
class will sing re. All dictation exercises should be car- 
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ried on frequently without the singing names, preferably 
on such syllables as hoo or loo. 

Dictation may be given orally, or from the blackboard 
or chart, or from the hand staff. On the blackboard any 
device which represents a regular stepwise progression, 
sych as ladder, stairs, etc., may be employed, but it will 
be desirable to use the regular staff most frequently in 
order that the pupils may grow accustomed to it. 

The teacher should not draw a comparison between 
the ladder or other representation and the scale, but 
should simply say: “Sing the scale;” and while the class 
is singing, point to the steps of the ladder. Dictation 
exercises should follow, but at this time nothing should 
be said about whole steps and haif steps. 

The hand staff method of dictation is to use the fin- 
gers of the hand, the fourth finger representing do, the 
space between the fourth and third fingers, re, etc. 
Other methods similar to these may be employed, prefer- 
ence being given to those which best represent steps. 
The so-called tonic sol-fa signs are therefore not desirable. 

The teacher should not sing with or for the class, ex- 
cept when teaching rote songs, or correcting bad tone 
production. Children should frequently be called upon 
to sing individually, care being taken not to place them 
at a disadvantage by asking them to sing exercises or 
songs too difficult for them. This practice, if begun in 
the lower classes, will produce confidence, and will tend 
to cultivate the critical judgment of the pupils. All in- 
terruptions of the singer on the part of other pupils, by 
the raising of hands, etc., should be discouraged. 

The dictation exercises should be simple, each tone of 
the scale being brought into relation only with the key 
note, i.e, 1 and 8. In the beginning it may be advisa- 
ble, occasionally, to let the pupils sing these exercises 
by imitation instead of by dictation, but this method 
should not be continued for any considerable length of 
time. 

Grade 1B. 


Rote songs; exercises in tone relationship by oral and 
visible methods of dictation; tone relations and accent 
developed from songs; recognition of tone relations by 
the ear; development of rhythmic sense thru the medium 
of song. 

Compass of the voice as in the preceding grade. Rote 
songs should be selected and taught as in the preceding 
grade. The dictation exercises may now be extended so 
as to bring the tones of the scale into relation with five, 
the dominant of the key, and to establish the principal 
harmonies, such as 1-3-5-8—8-5-3-1; 1-4-6 8— 8.6-4-1; 
2 5-7— 5-3-1. 

Related tones should be sung by the teacher on loo or 
la, or with words, pupils imitating, using “ singing 
names.” 

The rhythmic sense should be developed by recogniz- 
ing and naming the musical accents, as “loud” and 
“soft,” from suitable examples selected from the songs 
already learned, or by short exercises sung by the 
teacher. 
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The Educational Aspect at the St. 
Louis Fair. 


All of the great expositions of the world have realized 
the importance of demonstrating the evolution of ideas 
in regard to educational methods. They have illustrated 
the reaching up after higher ideals in school work, and 
have emphasized the necessity of a better system of in- 
struction. 

The school exhibits are practical illustrations of the 
progress of nations and are so placed that a comparison 
can be instituted between them. Enlightened pedagogs 
are eclectic in their ideas and are always eager to accept 
hints as to the training of the young. 

There is no doubt but that the educational exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition will be most compre- 
hensive. It will include the experience and achievements 
of our own and the prominent European countries. 

The school methods of foreign countries will be effi- 
ciently exemplified and pedagogs from all the states of 
the Union will meet and discuss the educational problem. 
While the public school system in America has not, as a 
whole, a superior in the world, America has still a great 
deal to learn from Germany, France, Sweden, etc., par- 
ticularly in the matter of industrial teaching. A great 
educational conference has been projected by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, some time during the 
coming summer. The committee has planned a compre- 
hensiye exhibit of models of school buildings, with the 
interiors of the class-rooms, libraries, and halls, and to- 
pographical views of the grounds. They also intend to 
show catalogs of year and text-books, study charts and 
examples of the work of pupils with monographs of the 
various professors. 

The educational processes of the Methodist Church 
South materially differ from those of similar institutions 
and it is a notable fact that they have been crowned 
with success. Dr. Hammond and his board intend to 
make a classification of the universities and schools 
which come under the jurisdiction of the church, which 
include the Vanderbilt and Macon-Randolph universities 
and that of Soo-Chow, China. There are besides seven- 
teen colleges and secondary institutions, in which the 
Methodist high schools are comprehended. Each group 
is related to the other and all are unified by using the 
identical curriculum. 

The number of students in these schools is 18,602. 
Two of them are negro schools. 

It is planned that 600 delegates belonging to the vari- 
ous conferences and educators of national renown will 
give their views on the subject of education. Among 
those invited to deliver lectures are men famous in edu- 
cational work, such as President Eliot, of Harvard; 
William T. Harris, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, and some of the presidents of both Northern and 
Southern universities. 

The proposed congress will no doubt be a remarkable 
one in the annals of pedagogy and will do much to at- 
tract attention to the institutions under the control of 
the church. 

One of the most unusual and instructive displays will 
be a practical demonstration of improved ways of train- 
ing defective children, which will no doubt prove of in- 
calculable value to those parents who have afflicted or 
backward children, the instruction of whom has been a 
vexed problem. 

It is a lamentable fact that there are in the United 
States alone 40,000 deaf people who must receive their 
education by methods adapted to their infirmity. 

Prominent teachers such as Edward M. Gallaudet, of 
the College for the Deaf at Kendall Green, D. C., Prof. 
A. E. Pope, instructor at the Nebraska school at Omaha, 
and the Rev. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, principal of the 
City School for the Deaf, are considering the question. 
The desire of these gentlemen is to conduct a school for 
the deaf during the time of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, in order to afford a practical demonstration 
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of the latest progressive methods of teaching these 
afflicted people. 

Dr. F. C. Emberson suggests that an inestimable boon 
would be conferred on mankind if the World’s Congress 
of Deaf and Dumb Instructors would meet for the pur- 
pose of inventing a universal sign language which should 
be intelligible to the people of all lands, to be used as a 
method of communication between those who speak dif- 
ferent tongues. This enthusiast declares that signs of 
from 500 to 1,000 werds might be readily mastered and 
would prove of great utility. He says sign language 
could be made so simple in character that it would be 
beneficial to tourists, who could travel in foreign coun- 
tries without the necessity of employing an interpreter. 
If this project is a practical one, the ubiquitous globe 
— may readily dispense with the embarrassing 
guide. ; 

Nor will the physical culture side be neglected, as it 
is the fad of the day. The program planned by the 
Physical Culture Associations and Teachers of the 
World will be more complete than any before attempted. 
There will be a Carnival of Athletic Sports during the 
entire Exposition, with dissertations on physical culture 
by eminent professors of the art. 

All of the subjects will be not only interesting but of 
practical value to the wives and mothers of America as 
well as to the boys and girls of the present generation. 
The lessons learned will last thru life, and the educa- 
tional aspect of the Exposition will be full of forceful 
suggestions. In fact the exhibit gotten together with 
so much pains and expense can not be too highly extolled 
by thinking minds. COUNTESS DE MONTAIGU. 





Facts About the Panama Canal. 


Estimated cost of the Panama canal, $200,000,000. 
Amount paid French Company for the title, $40,000- 
000. 


Amount paid Panama government for perpetual lease 
of canal lands, $10,000,000. 

Length of canal, forty-six miles. 

Canal width varies from 250 to 500 feet at the top, 
the bottom width being 150 feet. 

There will be five twin locks of concrete masonry, 
each lock 738 feet long and eighty-two feet wide, with a 
lifting capacity of thirty to thirty-two feet. 

Lake Bohio (artificial) covers thirty-one square miles. 

Alhajuela lake (artificial) covers 5,900 acres, and will 
furnish motive power for operating the locks and light- 
ing the canal from ocean to ocean. 

Distance from New York to San Francisco by old 
route, 13,714 miles; by the route thru the canal, 5,299 

iles. 

a from New York to Manila by present route 
via San Francisco and Yokohama, 19,530 miles. 

Distance from New York to Manila by Panama canal 
via San Francisco and Yokohama, 11,585 miles. 

Distance saved ina sailing-trip around the world by 
the new route thru the Panama canal, 2,768 miles. 

The Panama canal was practicaliy begun in 1883 by 
the French Company. They had completed about two 
fifths of the length, when because of fraudulent man- 
agement the company failed, and the work ceased in 
1889.—June Woman’s Home Companion. 





The Schoolmaster’s Prayer. 


Lord, deliver the laddies before Thee from lying, 
cheating, cowardice, and laziness which are as the devil. 
Be pleased to put common sense in their hearts, and 
give them grace to be honest men all the days of their 
life—IAN MACLAREN. 





Pimples, blotches and other spring troubles are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the most effective of all spring medi- 
cines. 








SO ETT 
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The Mechanization of Teaching. 


To Ziller the educational world is more especially in- 
debted for the clear exposition of the five formal steps 
of instruction. The discovery and philosophic justifica- 
tion of this method of procedure in bringing a lesson 
home to the children are the merit of Herbart. The 
mechanization of the “steps” for purposes of universal, 
practical application is more properly the achievement of 
Ziller. The logical successor of Ziller in the further 
mechanization of the Herbartian system of pedagogic 
reasoning is Professor Rein, of the University of Jena, 
who will visit America this summer and has been en- 
gaged to deliver lectures on pedagogy at several centers. 
How far the mechanization of teaching has been carried 
by him is most strikingly shown in the collection of 
teachers’ manuals intended to cover the work of the 
eight elementary school years. Not only is the course 
of study organized with minute precision, but the lesson 
units are mapped out, and the mechanical procedure in 
each lesson is fixed to almost the minutest detail. 

It may seem that a mechanization of teaching to such 
a degree must reduce education to barren machine work. 
There is no doubt that the tendency is in the direction 
of closer attention to the technical perfection of detail. 
But is this really detrimental to free artistic creation? 
Does it detract from the dignity of teaching? Does it 
interfere with the effort to make education productive 
of the greatest good to the children? Looking these 
questions squarely in the face there is one to which all 
others must yield precedence, and that is, “How does 
the mechanization of teaching processes affect the edu- 
cational welfare of the children?” Here we have the 
only true touchstone and standard for determining the 
justifiability of the technical perfection of teaching, with 
all the restrictions this endeavor is developing. 

The painter by an unwise use of his time reduces only 
his own opportunities for usefulness. Experimentation 
can mar only the canvas and that is a dead thing as it 
first comes to his hands, one which may be replaced by 
another without serious injury to any one. Or since 
Addison has compared education to the sculptor’s art in 
a much quoted phrase, let us apply the test here. By a 
skilful use of the chisel and the mallet the sculptor will 
set free from the rude block of marble the image which 
his soul has by an inspiration imprisoned in it. But sup- 
pose he should make a serious mistake which would ren- 
der the half-finished block unfit for the transformation 
into the master work he had in mind. Hecan throw the 
material aside and begin his labors anew on a new block 
from the quarries. 

The teacher artist has a much more serious proposi- 
tion. The material upon which he is to exercise his art 
is sacred. It is a life, an individual life, the unique in- 
carnation of an element of divinity, for the care of which 
he is answerable to the Father of mankind. The mate- 
rial is a child which must not be marred. An irreme- 
diable mistake made by the sculptor is a misfortune; a 
permanent injury inflicted upon the child by an educator 
isacrime. That is the difference. 

Furthermore, while the sculptor may read in his rude 
block of marble a story created by his phantasy, the edu- 
cator has placed before him the incorporation of specific 
purposes of the Divinity that rules the destinies of man- 
kind. With the educator it is not indifferent what he 
seeks to accomplish with his material. Nor is he.meet- 
ing his responsibilities by merely avoiding serious mis- 
takes. His problems are fixed for him in the purposes 
of the Creator. Accordingly, his chiefest anxiety must 
be to learn the will of God with reference to the devel- 
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opment of humanity. He must consecrate himself to 
the search for truth. But how shall he find this truth? 

To begin with, no one must trust to a sudden inspira- 
tion. Truth is vouchsafed only to him who diligently 
searches, zealously and without ceasing. And to us who 
have millenia of search for truth behind us this search 
must be essentially a research. The treasures found by 
the truth seekers of all times and climes must be studied, 
and we must lay hold of tests for proving the spirits. 

But ideal aims are in themselves not sufficient to gov- 
ern our work as teachers. The question what ideal © 
shall direct us on the way must be coupled with the more 
practical inquiry as to what can actually be done in this 
direction. Here again we stand before a problem which 
can be solved by no other method than that of close and 
comprehensive investigation of the models supplied in 
the work of the best teachers, not those who are reputed 
to be the best, but those found to be the best after due 
trial and strict examination. 

The locating of the models which may reasonably be 
regarded as standards of efficiency is a work of great 
magnitude. The plans pursued by Dr. Rice in his well- 
known investigations have shown the vast amount of la- 
bor involved. The proving of the results of teaching on 
an extensive basis of comparative tests has in fact never 
been made the object of scientific inquiry heretofore. 
Dr. Rice’s statistical inquiries opened the way. The So- 
ciety of Educational Research, which has taken up the 
work, includes in its membership many of the most influ- 
ential friends of the schools. While the greater: object 
of this society is the establishment of rational standards 
of efficiency in teaching, it occupies itself more directly 
with the determining of the relative values of different 
educational processes as demonstrated by the results ob- 
tained. 

The more immediate duty in the improvement of peda- 
gogic practice, then, would seem to be the establishment 
of standards for testing educational efficiency in matters 
which can be subjected to accurate comparative analysis. 
The specific problems included in the scope of these en- 
deavors will be presented ina later number. The pur- 
pose of this article has been merely to point out the 
general field of pedagogic science, with general ref- 
erence to the new science of didactics developing under 
the name of educational research. 


BPX 
The Metropolis of the New World. 


New York city is becoming more and more the center 
of leadership in all that concerns the shaping of the na- 
tion’s higher public interests. She is destined to win in 
North America a position even more important than that 
which Paris holds in Europe. In commercial and finan- 
cial matters she has long since established herself as the 
unrivaled mistress of the western hemisphere. In art 
and literature she is second to nonein the United States, 
and her supereminence is each year becoming more firmly 
secured. Nearly all the really great periodicals of the coun- 
try are edited from this center. There are the Century, 
Scribner’s, Harper’s, Forum, Review of Reviews, Outlook, 
Independent, Collier’s Weekly, and the rest. Only few 
specialistic periodicals of any consequence in the nation 
have their home away from New York. This means 
also that there are to be found in and near the larger 
city the greater number of our foremost leaders of 
thought, scientists, artists, and literati. In the socio- 
logical field she is working out several problems of 
tremendous consequence to the peace and prosperity of 
the world, with wonderful success. Here patterns are 
wrought for other cities to copy. 

In education there is a steady upward movement. If 
the signs of the times can be trusted New York will 
before long occupy in public educational affairs a place 
of supreme importance and commanding influence. She 
is gathering into her vineyard as many of America’s 
foremost educators as she can utilize. Aside from Dr. 
Maxwell, Dr. Rice, Dr. Butler, Dr. Adler, and others 





who have long keen identified with the city, she has put 
to work men and women whose signal success in other 
places has persuaded her of the desirability of securing 
their services. The list is growing rapidly. There are 
Dean Russell, Superintendent Dutton, and Professor 
McMurry in Teachers College, Drs. Edson and Marble 
on the board of city school superintendents, Dr. Gilbert 
with D. Appleton & Co. Dr. Finley left Princeton for 
che presidency of the City college. Dr. Atkinson has just 
accepted the headship of the Brooklyn school of tech- 
nology. Edward Howard Griggs has made his perma- 
nent home in a suburb. Dr. John Dewey has accepted 
the new chair of philosophy in Columbia university. 
And now comes the news of Dr. Balliet’s election tothe 


‘eanship of the New York University School of Peda- . 


gogy. Nowonder rents are rising higher and higher. 
But whatever the cost, New York is a good place to 
he in, and for that we are duly thankful. She is the 
ride of the nation, and her glory is the glory of America. 


PIN 
Education in Civic Matters. 


Among the matters of educational interest brought 
out at the recent convention of the National Municipal 
League in Chicago was the important work schools are 
doing in forming juvenile city leagues aiming to incul- 
cate habits of civic cleanliness and a regard for the 
rights of others. Perhaps the most important forward 
step taken was to codrdinate university and collegiate 
instruction in municipal government. The need for 
this was outlined by Professor Rowe, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He described the college man’s atti- 
tude toward public affairs. 

‘The charge, he said, had been made that the college 
graduate was an essentially negative factor in the life 
of American communities, that his attitude is commonly 
critical, and that he lacks ability to codperate with his 
fellow citizens in the struggle for civic improvement. If 
this charge be true, it is a most serious indictment, and 
our higher institutions of learning owe it to the coun- 
try as well as themselves to examine with great care 
whether the arrangement of their curricula and the 
methods of instruction are such as to develop this essen- 
tially negative attitude toward public affairs. The 
speaker asserted that this attitude was due to the fact 
that instruction in government necessarily a:sumes a 


dictactic tone which only tends to emphasize the criti-: 


cal attitude of the student. The remedy for this was 
to bring the student into contact with the facts of polit- 
ical life thru personal original research. 


BPN 
Vertical Writing Proved Successful. 


Supt. B. W. Tinker, of Waterbury, Conn., adds his 
testimony to that of other schoolmen who have given 
vertical writing a fair and full trial. In a recent report 
to his board of education he says: 


‘‘Vertical writing has done a great deal to make the 
teaching of writing easier and much for the —_ as well. 
It has given us a better position for pupils, simpler letters, 
done away with shading and guide lines and allows the 
youngest pupil to make his letters large and coarse, The 
youngest pupils seem to take to it naturally and within a 
few months are able to write more legibly than was ever 
possible under the old slant. The average writing has very 
much improved. While under the slant we had some pupils 
whose writing was absolutely illegible we have none at the 
present time whose writing cannot be easily read. The 
question of speed depends very little upon the system taught 
but very much upon how it is taught. Extensive speed tests 
taken thruout the country show that public school pupils 
using the vertical can and have written more words in a 
minute than professional penmen using the slant. A test 
taken in a large number of cities including Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Louis, and others gave a rate of 180 letters per 
minute for public school children, who have had vertical 
writing from two to five years while the average of business 
colleges and professional penmen in the same cities gave an 
average of only 103 letters per minute.”’ 
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A Public School Outing. 


Principal Grunenthal, his teachers and a thousand 
pupils and their parents held the first school outing in 
the history of P. S. No. 27, at Bronx park, last Satur- 
day. A special train was provided by the New York 
Central railroad to carry the company to the park and 
back. The children visited the zodlogical and botanical 
gardens, and were, entertained by a brass band, and by 
races, contests, and ball games.: Refreshments, con- 
sisting of ice cream and lemonade were furnished the 
children, from funds contributed by teachers and friends 
of the school. 


BPN 


Universal E.ducation in the South. 


One of the most significant facts brought out at the 
recent Conference for Education in the South was the 
growing faith in universal education for the Southern 
people. This great movement was given expression in 
the speeches of prominent Southern men. 

Bishop Galloway, in his discussion of the race prob- 
lem, formulated the following points upon which all 
Southern men are now fully agreed: 

First—In the South there never will be any social 
mingling of the races. Whether it be prejudice or 
pride of race, there is a middle wall of partition which 
will not be broken down. 

Second—They will worship in separate churches and 
be educated in separate schools. This is alike desired . 
by both races, and is for the good of each. 

Third—The politica power of this section will remain 
in present hands. Here, as elsewhere, intelligence and 
wealth will and should control the administration of gov- 
ernmenta! affairs. 

Fourth—The great body of the negroes are here to 
stay. Their coerced colonization would be a crime, and 
their deportation a physical impossibility. And the 
white people are less anxious for them to go than they 
are to leave. They are natives and not intruders. 

The matters of chief concern before the conferenc - 
were local taxation, the necessity for better schools, 
longer terms of school work, and improved teaching. 
The question of national aid for education was suggested 
but the conference did not put itself on record in regard 
to the matter. 


EXPON 


Commissioner Lindsay,of Porto Rico, has made arrange- 
ments to bring 600 of his teachers to the United States 
this summer in order that they may better understand 
American ideals and methods of education. A part of 
the teachers will go to Cornell and the rest to Harvard. 
At Cornell they will devote their time, chiefly under spe- 
cial teachers, to primary methods, drill in English, and 
nature work. Those who understand English will be 
permitted to take any of the regular courses for which 
they are qualified. When it is understood that every 
native teacher in Porto Rico is trying to master the 
English language in order to teach it, the significance of 
Dr. Lindsay’s enterprise will be appreciated. 





The closing hours of the school year are being 
heralded by the announcements of “commencement 
exercises,” and invitations to join in the festivities that 
will be appropriate to the occasion. Some of these invi- 
tations are printed in most luxurious style. They came 
from Florida, California, Oregon, from every corner of 
the various states and territories. New points appear 
as the years roll around. Assurance is not needed 
that we enter into all these occasions with hearty 
sympathy. If it were only possible we wouid shut the 
editorial desk and attend nothing but commencement 
exercises for the month to come. 
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National Educational Association 


Secretary’s Office 
Winona, Minn., April 20, 1904. 


The Executive Committee of the NationaL Epuca- 
GIONAL ASSOCIATION having selected St. Louis, Mo., as 
the place for the Forty-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
JuNneE 27 To Jury 1, 1904, take pleasure in making the fol- 
lowing announcements: 

The low rates granted by the railway lines of the 
United States and Canada to the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position have rendered it impracticable to obtain the 
usual special N. E. A. convention rate or to provide for 
including the membership fee in the purchase price of the 
ticket, as in former years. Such regular Exposition rates 
are therefore announced as are recommended to the teach- 
ers and others who desire to attend the meetings of the 
Convention and to avail themselves*of the special admis- 
sion concessions and reduced hotel rates secured for mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. 

The plans for the Association cover at least twelve 
days attendance at the Exposition (ten days exclusive of 
Sundays). The first five days will be devoted mainly to 
the general and department meetings, the programs of 
which are planned to bear upon the educational exhibits 
and their lessons, in order that the studies of the exhibits 
during the following days may be rendered most profit- 
able. To this end all meetings will be held on the Exposi- 
tion grounds, in close proximity to the exhibits, where 
leisure between the meetings may be profitably spent 
without loss of time or strength. 

The second week will be devoted to the study of the 
educational and other exhibits, during which time especial 
attention will be given to N. & A. members by those in 
charge of the exhibits aided by assistants who will be in 
attendance for that purpose. 

For these reasons it is believed that all teachers will 
wish to spend at least ten days on the Exposition grounds. 

It is therefore recommended that all who attend 
the Convention purchase railway tickets which will allow 
at least twelve days (including Sundays) in St. Louis; 
this will be the fifteen day ticket as described below. 


RATES AND TI€KET LIMITS 


The New ENGLAND PassENGER ASSOCIATION; THE TRUNK LINE 
PassSENGER ASSOCIATION; THE CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION; 
and the SoUTHEASTERN PassENGER AssOcIATION—including all terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi river, as far north as St. Louis, and east and 
south of a line drawn from St. Louis thru Peoria to Chicago and the 
Great Lakes—have united in granting three classes of round trip tickets 
to St. Louis with rates as follows: 

A. Season tickets—Rate, 80% of double the one way west bound fare. 

B. Sixty-day tickets—Rate, one and one-third west-bound fare. 

C. Fifteen-day tickets—Rate, one west bound fare plus $2.00. It should 
be noted that the $2.00 added to the one fare is NOT membership fee 
and does not accrue to the Association. 

Within the limit of approximately 250 miles of St. Louis, the 60 
day ticket will from most points, be less than one. fare plus two dollars. 

The Wzstzrn Passencer AssociaTion, including all lines north and 
west of Ghicago, Peoria, St. Louis, and Kansas City, extending to Salt 
Lake City and Montana, has granted rates as follows: 

A. Season ticket—80% of double the standard one-way fare for the 
round trip, minimum $3.00. 


B. Sixty-day ticket—One and one-third standard fare for the round trip 
from points from which the standard one-way fare is more than 
$3.75; from points within this limit 80% of double the standard one- 
way fare. 

G. Ten-day ticket—(Will probably be extended to fifteen days). One and 
one-fifth standard fare for the round trip from points from 
which the standard one-way fare is $8.00 or more. Within that limit 
the sixty-day ticket should be purchased. 

The question of changing the limit of above ten-day ticket to fif- 
teen days is under consideration by the Western Passenger Association 
with assurances of favorable action. The result can be ascertained by 
inquiry of local ticket agents. 

Tue SOUTHWESTERN Excursion Burgav, including all lines in the 
territory south of St. Louis and Kansas City and west of the Mississippi, 
will doubtless follow the action of the Western Passenger Association, 
except that the ten (or fifteen) day ticket will be sold at one fare plus 
$2.00 (not membership fee). 

Tue TRANSCONTINENTAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION has not taken 
action on rates to the St. Louis Exposition at date of going to press, but 
favorable rates are assured. Information may be obtained from local 
ticket agents. m 

Certain lower rates with short limits for “Coach Excursions” will 
be granted on certain dates, but these are not recommended since they 
do not allow sufficient time in St. Louis to enable the purchaser to share 
in the plans for convention meetings and exhibit studies or in the 
special concessions on admission and hotel rates which have been secured 
for members. 

All special information desired as to rates recommended above, 
and possible changes therein, can best be obtained from the local rail- 
way ticket agents. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE ST. LOUIS 
CONVENTION. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HonoraB_e Roitta Waits, Honorary Chairman, Mayor of St. Louis. 

W. S. Cuapiin, Executive Chairman, chancellor of Washington Univ. 

W. A. Carpenter, Secretary, Ninth and Locust streets. 

Cuartes H. Hurtic, Treasurer, President of Third National Bank. 

F. Louis So.pan, Superintendent of Instruction, Public Schools. 

R. H. Jessz, President of Missouri State University. 

Howarp J. Rocsrs, Chief of Department of Education and Director of 
Congresses, Universal Exposition. 

Rossrt S. Brooxines, V.-Pres., Samuel Cupples Woodenware Co. 

Joun Scurogrs, Manager of Westliche Post. 

W. B. Srsvens, Director of Publicity, Universal Exposition. 

Epwin D. Lucxry. Principal of John Marsha il School, St. Louis. 

Ben Biewett, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, Public Schools 

G. M. Woopvwakrp President of Board of Education of St. Louis. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


D. RB. Francis, President, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
Rosert S. BrooxinGs, Vice-Pres., Sam'l Cuppies Woodenware Go, 
W. S. Cuapiin, Chancellor, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo, 
H. A. Forman, President, Fourth National Bank. 

Epwarp F. Gottra, President, Sligo Furnace Co. 

Cuarizs H. Hurrie, President, Third National Bank. 

Waxzr Hitt, President, American Exchange Bank. 

W. J. Kinseira, President, Hanley-Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co. 
Rosert Moorg, Civil Engineer. 

N. A. McMitxan, Vice-President, St. Louis Union Trust Go. 
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D. C. Nucent, Vice-President, B. Nugent Dry Goods Co. 

Guas. B. SmirH, Superintendent, Dun & Co., Commercial Agency. 
Louis T. Tung, Superintendent Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency. 
J. S. Van Brarcom, Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce. 
Jutrus Wats, President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

Witt1aM TaussiG, President, St. Louis Bridge Co. 


COMMITTEE ON HOTELS AND LODGING PLACES 
Water B. Stevens, Chairman, Secretary, Universal Exposition Co. 
M. S. Snow, Professor of History, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Rosert H. Fsrnatp, Professor, Mech. Engineering, Washington Univ. 
G. H. Spoonzr, St. Louis Manual Training School. 

Repmonp S. Cotnon, Fruin & Colnon, Contractors. 
Ws. FLewe_iyn Saunpers Sec’y and Gen.Mgr.Business Men's League. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS AND BADGES. 
Joun Scnorers, Chairman, Manager of St. Louis Westliche Post. 
Gro. Jouns, Editor of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Captain Henry Kino, Editor in Chief, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Jos. A. GRAHAM, Managing Editor, St. Louis Republic. 
SteRLING Epmonps, Managing Editor, St. Louis Chronicle. 
NaTHAN Frank, 1027 Century Building. 
A. S. Lancsporr, Prof. Electrical Engineering, Washington University, 
Cuas. E. Witter, Principal of Humboldt School. 
Joun S. Cotuins, Ass’t Superintendent of Instruction, Public Schools. 
F A. Hatt, Professor of Greek, Washington University. 


COMMITTEE ON MEETING PLACES, 
Howarp J. Rocgrs, Chatrman, Chief of the Department of Education 
and Director of Congresses, Universal Exposition. 
Wy. Taussie, Capitalist. 
CHRISTOPHER W. Jounson, Member of Board of Education and Presie 
dent of St. Louis Basket and Box Co, 


COMMITTEE ON ADVANCE MEMBERSHIP FOR THE CITY 


E. D. Lucxsy, Chairman, Principal, John Marshall School. 
Wm. R. Vickroy, Manual Training School. 

C. M. Git, Principal of Ames School. 

A. R. Moraan, Principal of Sherman School. 

Jamzgs C. Stevenson, Principal of Pemrose School. 

F. W. Surpysy, Professor of Latin, Washington University. 
W. J. Hawkins, Principal of Columbia School. 

BrotHerR Justin, President of Christian Brother's College. 


COMMITTEE ON ADVANCE MEMBERSHIP FOR THE STATE 


Bsn Biewstt, Chairman, Ass't Supt. of Instruction, Public Schools. 
W. T. Carrinoton, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
G. V. Bucnanan, Supt. Dept. of Education, Missouri Commission, 


W. J. Srevens, Principal of Field School, St. Louis, Mo, 

F. D. THarpg, Ass't Supt., Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Joun R. Kirk, President, State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

W. S. Dgarmont, President, State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Jupcz J. H. HawtHorng, Com’r Educational Dept.. Missouri Com, 
J. Ross Hitt, Dean Teachers’ College, State University. 

J. M. Wurtz, Superintendent of Schools, Carthage, Mo. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


C. M. Woopwarp, Chairman, President of Board of Education. 
Wm. Treveass, First Vice-Chairman, Director, Missouri Botanical Gar. 
W. J. S. Bryan, 2nd Vice-Chairman, Principal, Central High School. 
GiLBEerT B. Morrison, 3rd Vice-Chatrman, Prin. McKinley High Sch. 
C. M. Foster, Secretary, Ass't Supt. of Instruction, Public Schools. 

This committee will be increased to 100 and will be made up largely 
of principals and assistant principals of Public Schools, 


ACCOMMODATIONS! 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


The Headquarters of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, the Board of Trustees, and the Department Officers 
will be in the Missouri State Building, a section of which 
has been very generously tendered ‘for that purpose by 
the Missouri State Commission. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


The beautiful state buildings located on the Plateau 
of States will furnish ideal state headquarters. The so- 
cial evenings at these state buildings promise to be a dis- 
tinguishing feature thruout the Exposition. The location 
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of the Inside Inn (hotel headquarters) and of the Missouri 
State Building (official headquarters), and the near-by 
grouping of the state buildings, will happily facilitate 
evening receptions for teachers and others for which sev- 
eral states have already made definite plans. States not 
having buildings can doubtless arrange to combine 
with other states that do. 


HOTELS 


The following is a list of hotels which are conveniently 
located with reference to the Exposition grounds and have 
been selected after careful inspection by the Local Execu- 
tive Committee as comfortable and reliable. 

The special rates announced in connection with each 
have been obtained in consideration of the large number 
of N. E. A. members to be entertained, and of the fact that 
they will remain for a longer time than most transient 
guests. These rates will be granted to members only who 
present the N. E. A. membership certificate at the time 
of settlement of bill. If such membership certificate is 
not presented the regular rates will be charged. 

The Local Committee on Hotels will secure similar 
concessions from other hotels, a list of which can be 
obtained of Secretary W. A. Carpenter. Those named 
include only the number with which contracts had 
been made at the time of going to press. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—"THE INSIDE INN” \_ 


Special attention is called to the Headquarters Hotel, “THE 
INSIDE INN" the only hotel located on the Exposition grounds. 

Thru the aid of the Exposition authorities the Executive Committee 
has been able to secure a contract with this hotel for the reservation of 
1,500 rooms until May 15, at a reduction to N. E. A. members ranging 
from 50c to $1.00 per day, on the American plan, for each person for 
the time during and following the Convention. 

Since all convention meetings are to be held on the Exposition 
grounds, the advantages of a hotel on the grounds, adjacent to the 
various state buildings, are self evident. 

Moreover, the Executive Committee finds from personal inspection 
that the Inside Inn is beautifully located in a forest on the highest ground 
of the Exposition inclosure; is well constructed, comfortably furnished, 
and under competent management which is especially endorsed by the 
Exposition authorities, 

The hotel is now finished and contains nearly 2,500 rooms, which 
range in size from 10x10 to 15x20 feet. These rooms are al] neatly pa- 
pered and furnished with good beds and other accessories. There are 
many rooms and suites with bath. 

Ratss—The regular rates of the Inside Inn for two or more persons 
in a room (including admission) are as follows: 


European Plan Number of rooms, American Plan. 
$1.50 per day 500 $3.00 per day 
$2.00 per day 500 $3.50 per day 
$2.50 perday 5CO $4.00 per day 
$3.50 to $5.50 (with bath) 750 $5.00 to $7.00 per day 


Children, under 10, half rate. 
Single meals: Breakfast, 50c; luncheon, 50c: evening dinner, 75c. 
A la carte service at moderate prices. 


The rate to N. E. A. members, (not including admissions) on the 
American plan, will be a uniform rate of $2.50 per day on 1,200 rooms, 
without bath; and a uniform rate of $4.00 per day on 300 rooms, with 
bath, two persons in each room, and three or more in some of the largest 
rooms, 

It may appear that no reduction is granted on the 500 smaller 
rooms, but as we are assured by the Manager that a large proportion of 
these cheaper rooms are already engaged for the time of the conven- 
tion, itisevident that a substantial reduction is offered to members. 

It is intended that the best rooms shall be assigned in order of date 
of application to Active Members and their families, to officers of the 
Association, and to speakers on the programs. It is also expected that 
guests who intend to remain ten days or longer will be favored in the 
assignments. 

Altho the reduced rates will be open to members securing rooms 
after May 15, the management does not agree to hold any of the 1,500 
reserved rooms after that date. It is therefore important that early 
application should be made in order to secure accommodations. 

This need not cause loss to «he party making reservation even tho 
it is later found impossible to attend the convention, since the reserva- 
tion certificates and the credit for the amount deposited are transfera- 
ble. 

Application for rooms should be made to E. M. Statler, Manager of 
the Inside Inn, Exposition Grounds, St. Louis, Mo., and must be accom- 
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panied by a deposit of $5.00 by New York draft, express or postal money 
erder for each room (two persons). The application should state approx- 
tmately the length of time for which the rooms are desired and, as nearly 
as possible, the date of intended arrival, which information should be 
made exact ten days before arrival. 


in return tor the deposit of $5.00 a Reservation Certificate will be 
sent, which will be accepted for $5.00 in settlement of the hotel bill of 
the original purchaser or of the person to whom it may be transferred. If 
on arrival the holder of a reservation certificate does not find the reserved 
accommodations satisfactory, the $5.00 deposit will be refunded. 

To protect N. E. A. members it is agreed that the official N. E. A. 
membership certificate must be presented on arrival to the booking clerk 
before assignment to a room at N. E. A. rates is made. This membership 
certificate must be again presented at the time of settlement of the bill 
to secure the reduced rates. To accommodate those not holding ad- 
vance membership certificates a branch of the N. E. A. Registration 
Bureau will be located in the lobby of the Hotel. 

All N. E. A. guests must hold admission coupon tickets or an addi- 
tional charge of 50c. per day will be made to the above special rate. 


Christian Endeavor Hotel—Located on Oakland Ave., on south 
side of Exposition grounds and within 100 feet of Entrance: capac- 
ity, 3,000 guests; smallest rooms 8x1l4, many larger; all rooms 
plastered, papered and comfortably furnished; ventilation excellent thru 
open courts. 

Rates—Rooms for 1,000 N. E. A. members will be reserved until 
May 15; $1.00 per day for lodging, two in a room; breakfast, 35c; lunch, 
25., with privilege of taking it into the Grourds as a box lunch; evening 
dinner (6 to 10 P. M.) 40c. 

To secure reservation of rooms at this reduced rate, application must 
be made BEFORE May 15, and must be accompanied by $1.00 for each per- 
son, for which a Charter Certificate will be issued. After May 15 the rates 
will be advanced but rooms may then be reserved without purchase of 9 
charter certificate. After May 15 N. E. A. members should write for 
particulars as to advanced rates and discounts. The charter certificate 
does not apply on entertainment. 
= Application with remittance should be made to Christian Endeavo1 
Hote! ana Auditorium, 60 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo 


Hotel Epworth—Permanent brick hotel, 500 rooms; located three 
blocks north of Administration Entrance; European pian only; rooms 
light, airy, clean, with modern conveniences; palm roof garden overlook- 
ing xposition grounds; pure filtered water; large dining room; all meals 
a la‘carte. 

Ratgs—$1.00 per day for room only to all persons holding certifi- 
cates for which $2.00 must be paid when room is reserved. Hotel cer- 
tificates are transferable but do not apply on entertainment. This rate 
is based upon assignment of two guests to one room, with separate beds, 
if desired. 

It is expected to advance rates after May 15, for all not hotel certifi- 
cate holders, but members of the N. E. A., not holding hotel certificates, 
will receive a discount of NOT LESS THAN 10% from the regular rate pre- 
vailing at the time of the convention, on presentation of an N. E. A. 
membership certificate at time of settlement of bill. 

Application with remittance should be made to Epworth Hotel Co., 
Koken Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Grand View Fraternal Hotel—Located on Oakland Ave., south ot 
Exposition grounds, near entrance; location high and airy; rooms 8x10, 
10x10, and 10x16 feet in size; new furniture; headquarters of King’s 
Daughters and other women’s organizations. 

Rates—For room only $1.00 per day per person, twoin a room,!with 
one double or two single beds as preferred. Lodging and two meals $2.00 
per day each; lodging and three meals $2.50 per day each; special rates 
on application for rooms and suites with bath. Guests may obtain their 
noon luncheon at the Temple Inn (Fraternity Cafe), located within the 
grounds next to the Temple of Fraternity, at the same prices as charged 
at the hotel, and may enjoy the freedom of the parlors, reading rooms 
and other conveniences of the Temple of Fraternity. 

The management of this hotel kas agreed to reserve 300 rooms for N. 
E. A. members until May 15. Applications for reservations must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of $1.00 which will be applied on the cost of enter- 
tainment. Altho the management declines to make any change in the 
@bove schedule rates, a special discount of 10% will be made 
to N. E. A. members in consideration of the large number to be enter- 


tained. This discount will be granted at the time of settlement of the 
bill to those members only who. present an N. E. A. membership cer- 
tificate. 

Application, with deposit of $1.00, should be made to Geo. D. Ben- 
son, Secretary, Grand View Hotel Co., Suite 725, I. O. O. P. Building, 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

Hamilton Hotel—Located on corner of Hamilton and Maple avenues 
ten minutes’ walk from Exposition grounds; two street car lines direct to 
entrance. A permanent building of steel, stone and brick; first-class in 
every respect; all guests have free use of baths on every floor. 

Rates—European plan only; regular rates $2.00 to $5.00 for each 
person. Until June 10, will reserve accommodations for 500 N. E. A. 
members at a flat rate of $2.00 per day for each guest, the reduction to 
be made on bill at time of settlement if guest presents N. E. A. member- 
ship certificate. 

Breakfast, 50c: a la carte restaurant. 

Apply to W. F. Williamson, Hamilton Hotel, corner Maple and 
Hamilton Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Beresford—Beautifully located in best residence section, 4143- 
49 Lindell Boulevard; fifteen minutes’ walk to entrance, street cars direct; 
permanent building of steel and brick, absolutely fire proof; 120 rooms; 
suites with bath. Will reserve rooms for N. E. A. members up to May 15 
without deposit; after that date deposit required. 
Rates—European plan only. 
» $1.00 per day for each person, four or five in room, one double 
bed and three single beds. 4 
$1.50 per day for each person, three persons in room. Most 
rooms have private bath. 
Meals served a la carte at reasonable prices. Discount to N. E. A. 
members included in above quotations. 
Apply to H. M. Dressell, Beresford Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Monmouth Inn—Fifty-five available rooms in five new houses, 
Nos. 4700 to 4710 McPherson Ave.; nine blocks from main entrance, 
direct street car line to convention entrance; especially desirable in loca- 
tion and character. 

Ratgs—European plan, $1.50 to $2.00 per day for each person, 
two in a room; $1.00 per day for each person, four in a room. 

American plan, $2.00 to $3.00 per day for each person, two in a 
room; $1.75 to $2.00 per day for each person, four in a room. 

A separate bed will be furnished each guest when two in a room, 
and in a room occupied by three persons a reduction of 50c will be made 
to each of the two persons occupying the double bed. 

There are a few single rooms available at $1.00 to $1.50 per day, 
European plan, and $1.50 to $2.50 per day, American plan. 

A discount of 15% from the above rates will be made to each person 
who presents at time of settlement an N. E. A. membership certificate. 

A few rooms containing accommodations for four persons each may 
be secured at a weekly rate of $14.00 for the room, if reserved and paid 
for before May Ist. No reduction will be made from this rate. 

Breakfast, 35c to 50c; meals will be served a la carte if desired. 

Apply to L. W. Gates, 4708 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Forest Park University Hotel—Beautifully located on elevation at 
southeast corner of Exposition grounds within 500 feet of State Build- 
ings Entrance; consists of permanent fire proof buildings of the Univer- 
sity and temporary (well built) additions; accommodations for 1,000; 
electric lighted; suites with bath; seven acres in lawn. 


Rates—European plan only. 
$1.00 per day for each person, where a number of cots are used 
in large rooms—class room dormitories; accommodations for 
500 at this rate. 
$1.50 per day each person, not less than four in a room. 
$2.00 per day each person, not less than two in a room. 


These rates for N. E. A. enrolled members only are about 25% less 
than regular rates to be charged guests at date of convention. 

Meals in cafes, a la carte, at reasonable prices. 

Apply to J. J. Grafton, Forest Park University Hotel, St, Louis, Mo. 


Otiver’s Country Inn—Location, three miles west of Exposition 
grounds on Manchester Road; 95 feet higher than Art Hill on Exposi- 
tion grounds: consists of Oliver Home and adjacent residences, includ- 
ing family cottages and lawn dormitories. Street cars between Brent- 
wood station and Agricultural Entrance every five minutes; running time 
ten minutes. Wagonettes will convey guests without charge from Inn te 
Station. 

RatTEs—Rooms, including breaktast, will range from $1.25 to $2.50 
per day in residence, and from $1.25 to $1.50 in lawn dormitories and 
family cottages; accommodations for about 500 people. A reduction of 
10% from regular rates wiil be made to aJl presenting N. E. A. member- 
ship certificates at time of settlement of bill. ’ 

Applications should be made to Edwin H. Oliver, Webster Groves, 
P. O., St. Louis Co., Mo., and should be accompanied with a remit- 
tance of 10% of the cost of entertainment. 


Saunders Flats—European plan only. Located in a beautiful resi- 
dence section, corner Kingshighway Blvd. and Kensington Ave., best 
residence section of city; fifteen minutes’ walk to main entrance; street 
cars within one block; twenty suites each containing three rooms with 
private bath and toilet; well suited to parties of congenial companions, 
desiring quiet and privileges of a private home. 

Ratgss—Regular rates for each suite of three rooms with bath are 
$5.00 per day for one or two persons; $5.25 for three persons; $6.00 for four 
persons; $7.50 for six persons. A discount of 10% will be granted to those 
presenting N. E. A. membership certificates at time of settlement of bill. 

Good cafe or board in private families conveniently near. Apply 
to V. O. Saunders, 1824 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Monticello Hotel—Kingshighway and West Pine Blvd., Forest 
Park. One of the finest resident hotels in St. Louis, modern in every 
appointment. All rooms large, outside, beautifully furnished, long dis- 
tance telephone service in every room; bath privileges for all. 

Rates—European plan only. 

$5.00 to $7.00 per day for a room for less than three persons. 
$2.00 per day for each person, three in a room. 
$1.50 per day for each person, four in a room. 

‘The above rates are for those only who present an N. E. A. member- 
ship certificate at time of settlement of bill, and are about 25% re- 
duction from regular rates to others. 

Other hotels conveniently near the grounds will be listed by the 
Local Executive Committee later; information concerning which may 
be obtained on application to W. A. CARPENTER, Secretary of the 
Local Executive Committee, Board of Education Rooms, St. Louis 


Mo, 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


THE LOCAL RECEPTION COMMITTEE—ASSIGNMENTS TC 
LODGINGS 


The Local Reception Committee, as noted elsewhere, will be made up 
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largely of the school principals and teachers of St. Louis. From June 25 
to June 28, inclusive, they will meet all incoming trains at the Union 
Station and direct or accompany the N. E. A. visitors to the St. Louis 
Music Hall (see statement on back of insert map) where they may regis- 
ter as N. E. A. members and be assigned to accommodations. 

Those who have secured advance assignment to accommodations. 
and advance membership certificates and admission coupons, as it is 
hoped most will do, may be guided direct to their rooms, or to the Expo- 
sition Grounds, from the Union Station, without the necessity of going 
to Music Hall. 

The Reception Committee and assisting guides at the Union Depot 
and elsewhere will wear prominent Reception Committee Badges. It is 
their wish to extend personally to N. E. A. guests the welcome of the city 
of St. Louis and all courtesies and assistance that may be desired. To 
this end N. E. A. guests are especially requested to make themselves 
known on arrival to those wearing the Reception Committee Badge. 

At or near Music Hall, arrangements will be made for the temporary 
accommodation at night of such guests as may arrive on belated trains, 
too late to reach their rooms, if in private homes, at a reasonable hour. 
It is, however, strongly urged that guests will plan to arrive in St. Louis 
in the morning or as earl, in the day as pussible, 


HEADQUARTERS OF LOCAL RECEPTION AND ASSIGNMENT 
COMMITTEES 


There will be two headquarters for assignment of accommodations. 
For all those who find it most convenient to arrive in St. Louis at the 
Union Station, Membership Registration and Assignment to Accom- 
modations will be made at the St. Louis Music Hall, corner of Four- 
teenth and Olive Streets. 

For those who can more conveniently reach the Exposition 
grounds at the Wabash World's Fair Depot or elsewhere, assignment 
will be made at the main Registration Headquarters in the Town Hall 
of the Model Street, within the grounds, near the Main (Lindell Ave.) 
Entrance. 


ADVANCE ASSIGNMENT TO LODGINGS 


Anticipating the difficulty of securing good accommodations for 
teachers and in holding them if unassigned in competition with the 
demands of other World's Fair guests, it is urged as of the utmost impor- 
tance that as many as possible secure assignments in advance by applica- 
tion, before June fst. earlier if possible, to W. A. CARPENTER, Secretary 
Local Committee, N. E. A., Board of Education Rooms, 9th and 
Locust Sts, 

Extensive and carefully selected lists of hotels and private homes 
are now being prepared for this purpose. These lists will be ready for 
advance assignments after April 25. 

With the co-operation of the Exposition authorities and the teach. 
ers of St Louis a special canvass of the most desirable residence sections 
of the city, which fortunately are also the most accessible to the Expo- 
sition, will be made. Already a large list of private homes has been secur- 
ed which are not open to the public generally and whieh have been ten- 
dered for certain convention bodies like the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the National Educational Association, and the like. A special 
canvass of this list will be made by the lady teachers of St. Louis to 
determine the exact character and extent of accommodations, desir- 
ability, ete. 

The most desirable residence districts in which accommodations 
will be secured are as follows: one, the smaller, southeast of the Expo- 
sition grounds, west of Grand Avenue, in the vicinity of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, reaching the Exposition grounds by the South Side 
entrances; the other, the larger, northeast and north of the grounds, 
extending west of Vandeventer Avenue, reaching the grounds at the 
North entrances. Some equally desirable places may be located in other 
sections. 


Applicants for rooms are invited to indicate choice of location 
if they so desire. They should state specifically number and sex of party, 
grouping of same, character of accommodations desired, and price they 
are willing to pay. It should not be expected that such rooms in private 
families as the Local Committee desire to recommend can be secured for 
less than from $.75 to $1.00 (and in some cases possibly more) for each of 
two persons in a room, with extra charge for meals if desired. It is 
probable that the most expensive rooms will prove to be the most 
satisfactory. 

The Local Committee will, however, spare no pains to secure the 
lowest possible rate with such special concessions as may be made to 
N. E. A. members, and will assign the most desirable rooms to the ear- 
fest applicants. It is again urged that entertainment be secured in ad-« 
vance and as early as possible. 
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N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP A CONDITION 


While advance assignments will be made without requiring presen- 
tation of N. E. A. membership certificate, it is understood that each one 
who applies for entertainment to this committee will, in such appli- 
cation, agree to become a member of the Association, either active or 
associate and in all cases will present such membership certificate at the 
time of settlement of the bill. (See back of insert map for conditions 
of membership). After arrival in St. Louis no assignments will be 
made until after membership registration. 


MAIL AND TELEGRAMS 


It is recommended that N. E. A. guests have their mail, which is 
not addressed to a specific hotel or street number, sent in care of the 
Exposition Postoffice, which will be located in the Government Building. 
No mail should be addressed in care of the National Educational Associa- 
tion or any of its officers. They will have no facilities for the care and 
delivery of mail. Should any be received so addressed it will be turned 
over to the General Delivery of the Exposition Postoffice. 

Guests should advise their friends at home of their St. Louis address 
as soon as located, that possible telegrams may be delivered without 
delay. The Association has no facilities for delivering telegrams and 
cannot receive them. 


BAGGAGE 


The Local Executive Committee are assured that the facilities for 
the prompt delivery of baggage from the Union Station are excellent 
and ample; yet it is advised that chief reliance be placed on hand bag- 
gage which cannot go astray. 


STREET CAR SERVICE 


The street car service of St. Louis is excellent and provides an exten- 
sive system of transfers. All lines center and start from the vicinity of 
the Union Station and the Music Hall Headquarters. 


THE SHUTTLE TRAINS 


A system of shuttle trains has been organized to run over the Wabash 
tracks between the Union Station and the World's Fair Railway Terminal 
near the main entrance. These trains will carry approximately 1,000 
passengers each, and will leave Union Station every two or three min- 
utes. Fare 10c. 

RECEPTION BY THE MISSOURI COMMISSION 


The Missouri State Commission will receive the members of the N. 
E. A. on the evening of June 28, at the Missouri State Building. 


STATE DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS 


In all cases State Directors will act as Managers in organizing for the 
St. Louis Convention, unless by their request state or district managers 
are appointed. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Joun S. Locgg, superintendent of schools....... Saco, Maine. 
CHANNING Fo.soM, state supt. of public instr... Dover, N. H. 
WaLter E. RANGER, state supt. of public instr . .Montpelier, Vt. 
Louis P. Nasu, superintendent ofschools ..... Holyoke, Mass. 
A. E. Winsuip, (St. Mgr.) ed. Jour. of Ed...Boston, Mass. 
Wa ter B. Jacoss, prof. of educ. Brown Univ. . Providence, R. I. 
Cuartes H. Kegyss, supt. of schools, So. Dist. .. Hartford, Conn. 
Avucustus S. Downne, prin. Tchrs. Tr. School . New York, N. Y. 
Joun ENRIGHT, superintendent of schools ...... Freehold, N. J. 
Joun W. Lansincgr, State Normal School .... Millersville, Pa. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Georcs W. TwitmMysr, superintendent of schs. Wilmington, Del. 
M. Batgs STEPHENS, state supt. of publicinstr. Baltimore, Md. 
ALEXANDER T. STUART, superintendent of schs. Washington, D. G. 
J. L. Jarman, prin. State Female Nor. School...Farmville, Va. 
Miss Lucy Rosrnson, super. of music, pub. schs. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Miss Lypra A. Yates, teacher in private school Wilmington, N.C. 
W. K. Tats, prin. Memminger Nor. School ....Charleston, S. C. 
B. C. GRAHAM, county superintendent of schodls Tampa Fla. 
J. W. Mc Ciune, (St. Mgr.) prin. Hillsboro Co. High Sch. . Tampa, Fla. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


S. L. Frocex, superintendent of schools ....... Frankfort, Ky. 

D. J. Jouns, Jr., principal of schools .......... Nashville, Tenn. 

W. M. S.aron, principal Boys’ High School... .Atlanta, Ga. 

Joun W. ABERCROMBIE, pres. Univ. of Alabama, University P. O., Ala. 
E. E. Bass, superintendent of schools ......... Greenville, Miss. 
WarrEN Easton, superintendent of schools ....New Orleans, La. 

A. Caswgv Ex Is, prof. of Educ.,Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Anprew R. Hickam, prof. of chem. Nor. Sch...Alva, Oklahoma. 

J. H. Hinemon, state supt. of puplic instruction . Little Rock, Ark. 
Joun D. Begnepicrt, supt. of schools for Ind. Ter. Muskogee, Ind. Ter. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


W. H. Kirk, superintendent of schools ........East Cleveland, Ohie 
T. A. Mort, superintendent of schools ........ Richmond, Ind. 
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L. D. Harvey, superintendent of schools 

A. V. Storm, superintendent of schools 

W. F. Kunzz, superintendent of schools .......Red Wing, Minn. 
Brn Biewetr, asst. supt. of schools .....St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Hoover, superintendent of schools Park River, N. D. 
Gro. W. Nas, state supt. of public instruction . . Pierre, S. D. 

E. J. Bopws tt, county supt. of schools 

J. W. Sprnpier, superintendent of schools 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Oscar J. Craic, pres. Univ. of Montana Missoula, Mont. 
Miss Este.iz Resgx,(for Wyoming)supt. of Indian sch. Washington, D.G 
Lzwis C. GREENLEE, asst. supt. of schools Denver, Colo. 

A. B. Stroup, supt. of public schools Albuquerque, 

A. J. Matuews, prin. Terr. Normal School Tempe, Arizona. 
W. J. Kerr, president of Agricultural College. . Logan, Utah. 

J. E. Srusps, president of State University ....Reno, Nev. 

Miss May L. Scott, state supt. of public instr. .. Boise, Idaho. 
Frank B. Coopsr, superintendent of schools . .Seattle, Wash. 

E. D. Rgssier, president State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 
Lyman Grecory, teacher of physiology, highsch. . Los Angeles, Cal. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION ON ADMISSIONS 


In order to aid the plans of the Association and to facilitate the 
studies of the exhibits to follow the convention meetings, the authorities 
of the Exposition and of the Association have made an arrangement 
whereby membership in the Association and an admission coupon ticket 
providing for ten admissions to the Exposition, to be used within fifteen 
days of the date stamp on same, may be purchased for $5.00—the regu- 
lar price of the admissions alone. 

Since the main Bureau of Registration will be located within the 
grounds at the TOWN HALL, in the “Model Street’’, it is further pro- 
vided that these special admission coupons may be sold in advance 
with the N. E. A. membership certificate thru the office of the Secretary 
of the Association—or such representatives as he may appoint. 

It is provided that the first admission coupon (but no others) will 
be good for admission without signature or date stamp, in order to enable 
the holder of an advance coupon ticket to use one coupon 
for the first admission. The ticket should then be presented at the 
Registration Bureau, with the corresponding membership certificate 
that it may be signed and dated before the second coupon is used. This 
is important since the gate keepers will be instructed to take up any 
ticket presented the second time without date stamp and signature. 

These admission coupons may Be secured in advance at any time 
between April 25and June 20 by remitting to Irwin Shepard, Secretary 
N. E. A., Winona, Minn., five dollars ($5.00) by Draft, Express or Postal 
Money Order, for which an N. E. A. membership certificate for the St. 
Louis meeting and a ten-admission coupon ticket will be sent in return. 

These special N. E. A. ten coupon admission tickets are non-trans- 
ferable, but if the advance purchaser is unable thru sickness to attend 
the convention, it may be returned, with a physician's certificate of dis- 
ability, to Secretary Shepard any time before July 1, and its full value 
will be refunded. No refund of N. E. A. Membership will be 
made since its value will be returned in a copy of the annual Volume. 

On or after June 25, but not later than June 30, these ten admis- 
sion coupon tickets may be purchased at the time of membership 
registration in St. Louis. 

Any holder of an N. E. A. membership certificate (St. Louis meeting) 
either active or associate, on which an N. E. A. admission. coupon ticket 
has not been issued, may purchase the latter on application and presen 
tation of the membership certificate at the Registration Bureau in St. 
Louis, either at Music Hall (down town) or at the Town Hall, on the 
grounds, on the terms mentioned above receiving full credit for the 
membership certificate—but in no case may two admission coupon 
tickets be issued on one membership certificate. a 

Application has been made to the Exposition authorities for the 
privilege of selling these ten coupon admission tickets dnd membership 
certificates outside of three entrances; Lindell Ave., Administration 
(north side) and State Buildings (southeast corner.) As the question 
has not vet been decided no authorized announcement can be made at 
this time. 
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PROGRAMS 


The following programs are subjeet to additions and changes as late 
as June 15, when the final edition will be printed for use at the convention. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors will ocour in Library 
Hall, Administration Building at 5:30 Be4M., Monday, June 27, 1904. 

The meetings of active members by states to select nominees to the 
President for appointment on the General Nominating Committee wil 
be held at their respective State Headquarters at 5:30 P. M., Tuesday 
June 28, (See By-Law No. 1, p. 4 of Yearbook.) 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


All General Sessions in Festival Hall. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 9:30 A. M. 


Masic. 


Invocation. 
Addresses of Welcome— 


Hon. A. M. Docxgry, Governor of Missouri. 


Hon. W. T. CarrincTon, superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Missouri. 


Hon. Rotita Watts, mayor of the City of St. Louis. 


F. Louis SoL_paNn, superintendent of instruction, public schools, St. 
Louis. 


Hon. Davip R. Francis, president, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Howarp J. Rocsrs, chief of Department of Education and director of 
Congresses, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


W. S. Cuaruin, chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis. 
Responses— 
Hon. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
Washington, D. G. 
CuHarLes W. Dasney, president of the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
Music. 


President's Address—Joun W. Cook, president of the Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, De Kalb, II. 


The Place of the Church in American Education—Epmunp J. Jaugs. 
president of Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 9:15 A. M. 

Music, 

Prayer. 
Popular Education in England—(Speaker to be supplied). 
Educational Possibilities for the Country Child in the United States 
—O. J. Kern, superintendent of schools of Winnebago countv 
Rockford, Ill. 

Music. 


The Educational Needs of the South—Joun Heruert Paituirs, 
superintendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


Education in the Philippines—E. B. Bryan, former superintendent 
of education, Philippine Islands, Bloomington, Ind. 


Our Educational Creed—Z. X. Snypgr, president of State Norma} 
School, Greeley, Colo. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 5:45-6:30 P. M.— Vesper Meeting. 


Art Exhibits in the Exposition—Hatsey C. Ives, chief of Department 
of Art, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Appointment of Committee on Nominations, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 9:15 A. M, 
Masic, 


Prayer. 


The New Departure in Secondary Education—J. J. SHzpparp, prin- 

cipal of High School of Commerce, New York city. 

Elementary Education in France—(Speaker to be supplied). 
Music, 

Education in Porto Rico—SamuzL M. Linpsay, commissioner of 

education, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Education of the Southern Negro—Booxgr T. WASHINGTON, presi- 
dent of Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 12:00 M. 


Annual Meeting of Active Members for Election of Officers and other 
Business. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 5:45-6.30 P. M.—Vesper Meeting 


Architecture of the Exposition—E. L. Masgugray, chief of Design, 
Louisiana Purchase Expvsition. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 1, 9:15 A. M. 


Music, 
Prayer. 


1. The Place of the Small College—Grorcr A. Gatsgs, president of 
Pc:nona College, Claremont, Cal. 


2. The Preparation of Teachers in Germany—(Speaker to be supplied). 
Music. 


3. Why should the Teachers Organize?—Miss' Marcaret A. Hasy, 
president of the National Federation of Teachers, Chicago, Ill. 


4. The Limitation of the Superintendent's Authority and of the 
Teacher's Independence—Aaron Govsg, superintendent of city 
«chools, Denver, Colo. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 5:45-6:80 P. M. 


Sculpture and Decoration at the Exposition—Kart T. F. Bitrsr, 
director of Sculpture, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. ° 
Closing Exercises. 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Sessions in Chapel, Administration Building. 


Frank A. FiTzPAaTRICK ..... Boston, Mass. ....ccccccccce President 
JosePH SWAIN ....-++- ....-Swarthmore, Pa. ....... Vice-President 
James H.VaNn SICKLE .......Baltimore, Md........ eescees Secretary 
RicHarD G. BOONE ........ Yonkers, N. Y..... Executive Committee 


Nicuoras Murray Butisr .New York city....Executive Committee 
Miss ANNA TOLMAN SmiTH.. Washington, D.C.. Executive Committee 
MONDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 

1. The Lesson of the Exposition—Howarp J. Rocers, chief of the 
Department of Education and director of the Congresses of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

2. The Swedish Educational Exhibit and its Relation to the Schools of 
Sweden—N. G. W. Lacsrstept, Swedish Commissioner to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


3. The Japanese Exhibit and its Relation to Education in Japan— 
' §, Tecrma, Imperial Japanese Commissioner General to the Louisi- 


ans Purchase Exposition. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 
Meeting of the Committee on Investigations and Approrriations—* 


COMMITTEE 
ames M. GreEnwoon, Chatrman....... seseceeees- Kansas City, Mo, 
IM PA; UNM soe :0.6.0:0.6.6'6:0)6.0:0:0,544.08 0.060800 ew Orleans, La. 
PUGUSTUSE. DIO MMING « 0:<0.0:0.6.0.0.0.0.0.010.0 0000 pete 6 New York, N. Y 
Lorenzo D. Harvey..... ejaeyaiayarsia ious iolese wieG cies sieve Menomonie, Wis 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER «60000 cccccesccccceeces New York, N. Y. 









TURWAON: Mo, MIGUGHERT LY 0.6. c'0 isc 036.035 010.0060 0 oes sieee eee Peoria, Il. 
WitiiaM R. Harper.... ...Chicago, Ill. 
ROAM MA, RETA SIION «6 oo: 010.69, v.0:0'0:0:0.0.0 015.0194 a einereis Boston, Mass. 
SUERTE: PRO O s .6: 5.0.4 othe isieecisescciewawe.cve ..... Berkeley, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M. 


Educational Progress of the Year—Jomun H. Finuey, president of 
~ College of the City of New York. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 


Memorial Addresses— 
William Bramwell Poweli—Joun W. Cook, president, Northern Illinois 
State Normal School, De Kalb, Ill. 


Frank A. Héll—Witu1am E, Harcu, superintendent of schools, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Reuben S. Bingham—Franx B. Cooper, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P. M. 


Reports from Special Committees. 
Business Meeting; Election of Officers. 


_* By direction of the Council at its meeting July 9, 1903, the fol- 
lowing resolutions governing the order of business of this committee are 
— appended. 3 wy . 

ESOLVED, That all applications for gpl pace requiring the 
attention and consideration of the Committee on Investigations and Ap- 
Propriations shall be placed in the hands of the President of the Council 
at least sixty days prior to the regular meeting of the Council, with a full 
and detailed statement of the reasons for requesting the appropriation, 
and the = shall forward a copy of such application to the Secre- 
tary of the Council, and to each member of the Committee on Investi- 
gations and Appropriations; and be it further 

Rgso_veD, That the names of the Committee on Investigations 
and Appropriations, and notice of an hour set for the meeting thereof 
for hearing arguments, be printed ‘as a part of the official program, and 
that the rule be printed in connection with such notice. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Sessions in the Hall of Congresses, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


Joint session of Kindergarten and Elementary Departments. 

Addresses of Welcome—Miss Mary C. McCuttocn, supervisor of 
kindergartens, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Fanniz L. Lacemunp, super- 
visor of Primary Instruction, St. Louis, Mo. 

1. The Relation of the Kindergarten and the Elementary Schoo! as 
shown in their Exhibits. 

a. From the Kindergarten Standpoint—Miss Patry S. Hitt, 
principal of Kindergarten Training School, Louisville, Ky. 
b. From the Standpoint of the School—Cuaruzs B. GILBERT 
New York city. 
Discussion—(Speaker to be announced). 

2. The Kindergarten in Japan—Miss Anniz L. Howr, (Recently of 
Kobe, Japan.) 

8. Elementary Education in France and Germany—F. E, FarrincTon 
professor of Redagogy, University of California. 

4. The Kindergarten in the Southern States, ine Mexico and in South 
America—Miss Eve.ine A. WALDo, principal of St. Mary's Parish 
Kindergarten Training School, New Orleans, La. 

6. Busi Appoint t of committees, 





DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Miss Jenny B. Merritt .....New York, N. Y...... sawue a - President 
Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD Boston, Mass............ Vice-President 
Mrs. O.S. CHITTENDEN ...... Omaha. Neb......... ooceees9ecretary 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P. M. 


Greeting from the International Kindergarten Union—Miss ANNIE Laws, 
president of the International Kindergarten Union, Cincinnati, O. 
1. The Physical Care of the Kindergarten CKhild—Wwa. H. Burnnam, 
professor of Pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
2. The Individual Child—Miss Bertma Paynz, head of the Kinder- 
garten Department, School of Education, Chicago University. 
3. What is Kindergarten Discipline?—Miss Mina B. CoLBuRn, prin- 
cipal of Kindergarten Training School, Cincinnati. 
Discussion—Miss Mary JEAN MILLER, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
4. The Value of Pet Animals in the Kindergarten—Miss ANnNa E. 
Harvey, professor of Kindergarten Methods, Adelphi College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5. Household Activities in Their Relation to Child Nurture—Mras Vir- 
cinta E. Grasrr. New York City. 
Discussion. 
DOGPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Miss Apa Van Stons Harris ..Rochester,N. Y. ......+.0.. President 
Carvin N. Kenvatu...........Indianapolis,Ind. .... Vice-President 
Miss Emma G. OLMaTwaD..... . Scranton, Pa. ........00...secretary 


THURSDAY, JUNE 320, 2:30 P. M. 


1. The Natural Activities of Children as Determining the Industries 
in Early Education—Miss Katuerine Dopp, instructor in Exten- 
sion Division, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion—G. Staniry Hatt, president of Clark University 
Worcester, Mass.; L. D. Harvey, superintendent, city schools, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

2. Avenues of Language-Expression inthe Elementary School—Prrci- 
vaL Cuuss, director of English, Ethical Culture School, New 
York city; Miss Deira Justine Lone, student in Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, I1l., F. W. Cooigy, superintendent 
of schools, Evansville, Ind. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Sessions in Library of Hall of Congresses, 


Ravsaen Post Hatiack ...... Louisville, Ky.........0... President 
Wiraur Fisk Gorpy......... Hartford, Conn. ...... Vice-Presideat 
Wituiram H. ILBY .........Denver, Colo...... Second Vice-Prest 
Wiriiam Scou@iar, .........5t. Louis, Mo........... ..Secretary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


1. What Secondary Schools May Learn from the St. Louis Exhibit— 
(20 minutes)—E. H. Marx, superintendent of schools Louisville, Ky. 

2. What May the Secondary Schapis of the United States Learn from 
a Study of French Secondary Education?—(20 minutes)—E. W. 
LyTt sz, state inspector of high schools for New York, Albany, N.Y. 

3. What May the Secondary Schoals of the United States Learn from 
a Study of German Secondary Education?—(20 minutes)—Frep- 
guicx E. Botton, professor of Science and Art of Education, State 
University of Iowa. 


a 


CONFERENCES AT CLOSE OF DEPARTMENT MEETING 


P'a-es of meetings will be indicated on final edition of Program. 


Bay! Conference—Chairman, Witsur Fisx Gorpy, supervising prin- 
cipal of North School District, Hartford, Conn, 
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Topic: —Proposed Course of Study fn English for Secondary Schools. 
Papers by the Chairman; also by ARTHUR MaRVIN, principal of High 
School, Schenectady, N. ¥.; Witi1am Scuvyzsr, William McKinley 
High School, St. Louis; RicHarp Jongs, professor of English, 
Vanderbilt University; and E. O. Hottanp, Male High School. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mathematics Conference—Chairman, Wittiam H. Smivey, principal of 
East Side High School, Denver, Colo. 

Program jointly arranged by the Chairman and Charles H. Smith, 
University of Chicago, President of the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers. 

1. What Study of Mathematics is Needed by the Man of Average Edu- 
cation, for Practical Life, aside from Culture?—Joun S. FrReENcH, 
professor of Mathematics, Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 
What is the Least Amount of Mathematics that Should be in Any 
Secondary School Course?—S. B. Tinstzy, Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Unification of Secondary Mathematics—Wituis E. Towsr, 

Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill. 

The Mathematics Teacher's Real Problem—Herssrt E. Coss 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

5. Aims of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teach 
ers.—E. C. Wooprurr, Lake View High School, Chicago. 

6. The Unification of Secondary Mathematics—CLargnce E. Comstock 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 


Modern Language Conference—Chairman, Grorcre ARTHUR SMITH 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
[Program to be supplied] 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 


High School Secret Fraternities—G. B. Morrison, principal of Wil. 
liam McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

In what Respects Should the High School be Modified to Meet Twen- 
tieth Century Demands?—Davip Starr JoRDAN, president of Leland 
Stanford University, (20 minutes); J. StanLtey Brown, principal of 
High School, Joliet, Ill., (20 minutes); Witt1am L. Bryan, presi- 
dent of Indiana University, (20 minutes); B. F. Buck, principal of 
Lake View High School, Chicago, (20 minutes). 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sessions in Library of Hall of Congresses. 


BenjJAMIN IpDz WHEELER President 


Grorce Harris 
Joun H. MacCrackgn......... 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M. 


Topic: Co-education in Relation to the other Types of College Education 
for Women. 
(a) The Separate Gollege. 
(b) The Annex. 
(c) Co-education. 
(d) The Modification known as Segregation. 

Speakers—President James B. ANGELL, University of Michigan, 
President CHarLss F. Towinc, Western Reserve University, 
President R. H. Jzssz, University of Missouri, 

President Coartzes W. Dasney, University of Tennessee. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 230 P. M. 


Topic: Present Tendencies of College Athletics, 
(a) Why are so Few Students Reached by the Great Sports? 
(b) Gate-Money and Its Effects 
(c) Bleacher Athletics and the Vell Leading. 
(d) Summer Nines and Professiona!ism 
(e) Effects of Athletics on the Morale of the Coilege. 


Vice President 
Secretary 


Speaxers—Chancellor E. Benjamin AnpDrews, University of Nebraska, 
President Witu1am H. P. Faurce, Brown University, 
Chancellor Fran& STRONG, University of Kansas, 
Professor A. Alonzo Stace, University of Chicago. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Sessions in Busch Hall, First Floor, Administration Building. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 


Topic—Psychology as Related to the Training of Teachers. 
(a) In how far may Child Psychology Take the Place of Adult 
Psychology or Rational Psychology in the Training of Teachers? 
G. Staniry Hatt, president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Discussion—E. H. Russg.t, principal of State Normal School 
Worcester, Mass; G. W. A. Lucxgy, professor of Pedagogy 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


General Discussion. 
(b) What is the Net Gain to Education of the Recent Investiga- 
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tions into Physiological Psychologyr—C. C. Van Liew, pres. 
ident of State Normal School, Chico, Calif. 


General Discussion. 
FRIDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P. M. 


Topic—The Teaching of Geography. 

(a) How can Teachers Make Better Use of ‘‘Out-of-Doors” in Teach 
ing Geography? 
Contention: 

1. The child’s exploration of woods and fields may be 
made to yield materials which the teacher may map 
and accumulate for use indoors. 

This material stands related to the child's enlarging 
world much as the world discoveries did to the world's 
great explorers. 

(b) What Does the St. Louis Exposition Offer as Illustrations o 
the local reactions of Man upon His Environment in every part 
of the world. 

Paper by MarkS. W. Jerrrrson, professor of Geography, Michigan State 

Normal School College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Discussion—R. S. Hotway, professor of Pedagogy, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; H. J. Gzriine, principal of Hogden 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; D. C. Ripcgiy, professor of Geography 
Normal University, Normal, I].; Mriss Montana HastinGs, 
head of Training Department, State Normal School, Kirksville 
Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING 


Sessions in Agricultural Hall. 


....President 
Vice-President 


. Pasadena, 
New Haven, Conn 
Boston, Mass. 


ArtruR H. GHAMBERLAIN .. 
Cuartes L. KirscHNER 
Franek M. Leavitt 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 2:30 P. M. 


Joint Session with Department of Indian Education. 
General Topic—Elementary Manual Training 
1. The Constructive Idea in the Elementary School—W. S. Jackman 
dean of School of Education, University of Chicago. 
The Place of the Arts in Training for Teaching—(Speaker to be sup- 
plied.) 
Manual Training in Germany as Shown by Exhibits—Dr. ALWINn 
Passt, director of Manual Training College, Leipzig, Germany. 
Reports on work as Shown by Exhibits— 
(a) From the Teachers College, New York city—Mzss Mary B. 
Hype. 
(b) Indianapolis, Ind., Lovrs A. Bacon—supervisor of manual 
training, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(c) New York city schools. (To be supplied) 
(d) Pacific coast—Miss Evra V. Doss, supervisor of manual 
training, Helena. Mont, 
(e) Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill.—CHariss A. Ben- 
NETT, head of Department of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P, M. 


The Manual Training High School versus Optional Work in the Reg- 
ular School—Cuar.es B. Gi_Bert, New York city. 
Discussion led by C. M. Woopwarp, director of Manual Train- 
ing School Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
What May be Done in the Country Schools—ALrrep Bay _iss 
state superintendent of public instruction, Springfield, III. 


Progress in the South as Shown by Exhibits—(Speaker to be supplied). 


DEPARTMENT,OF ART EDUCATION 


Sessions in Agricultural Hall. 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


President's Address. 

General Topic: Art Education for the People in (a) Public Schools; (b) 
Museums and Libraries; (c) Public Outdoor Art. 

1. In America—Frank Forrest FrRepDERICE, professor of Art and De- 
sign, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
In Germany—By a member of the German Commission appointed 
by Commissioner Genera) Sewald. 
In France—By a member of the French Commission appointed b; 
Commissioner General Lagrave. 
In England—By a member of the British Commission appointed by 
Commissioner General Watson. 
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§. In the Exhibits of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition—Mrs. Ma- 
TiLpa E. Rigy, director of Art Education, St. Louis Public Schools, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 


General Topic: Art Education for the Student in (a) Normal Art Courses; 
(b) Courses in Fine Arts; (c) Training in Art Craftsmanstfip. 

1, In America—Jamzs Wixtiam Pattison, art lecturer, Art Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. In England—By a member of the English Commission appointed 
by Commissioner General Watson. 

8. In France—By a member of the French Commission appointed by 
Commissioner General Lagrave. 

4. InGermany—By a member of the German Commission appointed by 
Commissioner General Sewald. 

§. Inthe exhibits of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition—Miss ANNA 
VANDALAINE HENKEL, first assistant supervisor of Drawing, pub- 
lic schools, St, Louis, Mo. 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Sessions in Recital Hall, 


*Srzerrig A. WEAVER.........Westfield, Mass. .......... President 
Wak. As WETEBLE. cic vsiccceisceis Salt Lake City, Utah.. Vice-President 
Pair? GC, HADI 6 o:iccc0 sieve Keokuk, Ia. ............. Secretary 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1:30 P. M. 


Music: Selections by a grand chorus of 500 children. (Selected voices). 
Led by C. H. Concpon, New York city. 

1. President’s Address—Sterriz A. WEAVER, supervisor of music, 
Westfield, Mass. and Torrington, Conn. 

Music: Selections by Children’s Grand Chorus. Led by GC. H. Goncpon. 

2. Primary Music methods—Mrs. Marigz Burt Parr, supervisor o: 
music in Primary grades, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8. Rote Singing and Its Proper Place in Public Schools—Practice versus 
Theory—W. A. Honcnon, supervisor of music in St. Louis, Mo. 
(Appointed to his position in St. Louis in 1854), 

4. Music in Public Schools a Means of Culture in the Community—Miss 
Lucy Ros:nson, supervisor of music, Wheeling, W. Va. 

5. Music in the Primary Grades of our Public Schools—Wwa. A. Wat. 
ZELL, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FRIDAY JULY 1, 1:30 P. M, 


Music: Selections by the Children’s Chorus. Led by C. H. Concpon. 
1. Methods versus Results—W. H. Pommers, supervisor of music, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Program incomplete 
*Died April 20, 1904, 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Sessions in Busch Hall, Second Floor, Administration Building, 
GnegsMAN A, HERRICK....... Philadelphia, Pa........... President 


Fi es MO sc siaices ob esis Valparaiso, Ind....... Vice-President 
Tros. H. H. Knicut ........Boston, Mass.......seeeee. Secretary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


1. President’s Address—Old Wine in New Bottles—Curesman A, 
Herrick, professor of history, Central High School, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

2. The Work of the Private Commercial Schools as Illustrated in the 
Exhibits at the St. Louis Exposition. 

8. The Work of Secondary and Higher Commercial Schools as IIlus- 
trated at the St. Louis Exposition. 

4. The St. Louis Exposition as an Illustration to Teachers of Com- 
mercial Geography. 

5. The Influence of Fairs and Expositions on Industry and Commerce, 

(Speakers to be supplied] 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M. 


Topic: The Report of the Committee of Nine: 

1. From the Standpoint of the Independent School of Commerce— 
James J. SH=pparD, principal of New York High School of Com- 
merce, New York city. 

2. From the Standpoint of the General High School—BsrtranbD 
DsR. Parker, principal of High School, Rockford, Ill. 

General Discussion, led by J. Remssn Bisnop, principal of Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 


Sessions in Convention Hail. 





E. A. Kirxparrick ..........Fitchburg, Mass..........-. President 
Miss Jenny B. MERRILL ..... New York, N. Y....... Vice-President 
FEU LORMRN o's da dcccvre tc COMMU WNEMite cettccecese Secretary 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 


A paper by Witt S. Monroz, State Normal School, Westfield 
Mass. will be distributed, describing the various types of child study 
and indicating where exhibits of the same may be found 
General Topic: Methods in Scientific Child Study. 

1. Questionnaire Methods of Child Study—Witt Grant CHAMBERS, 

State Normal School, Moorhead, Minn. 

Discussion. 
2. Laboratory Tests as a Means of Child Study—Miss Masst Giars 

Wituiams, Department of Philosophy, Iowa State University. 

Discussion. 
8. Contributions of Zoological Psychology to Child Study—Linus W. 

Kune, State Normal School, Duluth, Minn. 

Discussion. 
4. Unsolved Problems of Child Study and Modes of Attack—G. Sran- 

Ley HALL, president of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Discussion. 
&. Methods of Teaching Child Study—(Speaker to be supplied). 
Discussion, 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P. M. 


1, Diagnosis of Capacities of Children—Danizi P. McMitran, Child 
Study Department of Chicago Public Schools. 

2. Some Laboratory Investigations of Sub-Normal Children—Miss 
Mary R. CampBRLL, dean of the Chicago Hospital School for Ner- 
vous and Delicate Children. 

3. To What Extent May Atypical Children be Successfully Educated 
in Our Public Schools—MaximiLLian P. E. GroszMann, director of 
the Groszmann School for Atypical and Nervous Children New 
York city. 


At 3.30 the Child Study Department will divide into two sections for 
round table discussions. 


Round Table on Child Study in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades— 
Chairman, Miss Myra M. Wincugstsr, Fort Worth Kindergarten 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Round Table on Child Study in Grammar and High Schools—Chairman, 
Ex.itsworte Gace Lancaster, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Golorado. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sessions in Physicai Cuiture Hall. 


E. HerMANN ARNOLD ........ New Haven; Conn. ........ President 
Miss Resgscca STONEROAD .... Washington, D. G..... Vice-President 
Baroness Ross Posse ....... Botton, Mathis. <ccccsesss Secretary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


1. Topic: The Objects and Methods of Physical Training in Primary and 

Grammar Scheols. 

(a) From the standpgint of the General teacher—W. W. GHaLuers, 
superintendent of Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

(b) From the standpoint of the physical training teacher—Car.L 
ZIBGLER, superintendent of physical training, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Discussion. 
3. Topic: The Objects and Methods of Physical Training in High Schools, 

(a) From the standpoint of the general teacher-——(Speaker to be 
supplied). 


(b) From the standpoint of the specialist—Mrs. Mary H. Lupivum, 
instructor of physical culture, Central High School, St. Louis. 
Discussion. 
8. Physical Training Exhibits in the Education Building of the 
Exposition—Miss Exsa Pout, physical director, Girls’ Gymnasium 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. 


1. Topic: Objects and Methods of Physical Training in Normal Schools. 
(a) From the standpoint of the general teacher—(Speaker to be sup- 
plied). 
(b) From the standpoint of the special teacher—(Speaker to be sup- 
plied). 
Discussion. 
2. Topic: Objects and Methods of Physical Training in Colleges and 
Universities. 
(a) From the standpoint of the general teacher—R. H. Jussz, presi. 
dent, University of Missouri. 
(b) From the standpoint of the special teacher—(Speaker to be sup- 
plied). 
Discussion. 
8. Physical Training Exhibits in the Physical Training Department of 
the Exposition—Muiss Mary Ipa Mann, director of Women’s Gym- 
nasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


Sessions in Busch Hall, First Floor, Administration Building. 
Wirsur A. Fiske ...........Richmond, Ind President 


Frank M. GILigy ...........Chelsea, Mass......... Vice-President 
Di OR: cesceewsccencs RS PURscc6cccesnen -Secretary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2.30 P. M. 


Topic: Discussion of Louisana Purchase Exhibits. 

(a) A Comparative Study of the Methods of Science Instruction of 
the Various Countries as Shown by their Exhibits—Wwm. J. S. 
Bryan, principal of Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

(b) The Nature and Educational Value of the Scientific Exhibits 
of High Schools and Colleges of the United States—Grorcs 
Piatt Knox, principal of Garfield School, St. Louis, Mo. 

(c) Applied Geography, illustrated from the Louisiana Purchase 
—ArtHuR G. Clement University of the State of New York. 

Discussion led by Cuustgr B. Curtis, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M. 


Topic: Biological Science. 

(a) Botany as a Factor in Education—Joun M. Couttsr, professor 
of botany, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

(b) The Microscope in the Biological Laboratory of the High School, 
Joun F. Tompson, instructor in botany, Richmond High 
School, Richmond, Ind. 

Discussion led by W. C. Srzvens, professor of botany, 
State University, Lawrence, Kansas; S. M. Coutter, pro- 
fessor of botany, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Topic: Physical Science. 

(a) The Subject Matter of High School Physics—Arruur L. Forry, 
professor of physics, State University, Bloomington, Ind. 

(b) The Value of Chemistry in Secondary Education—W. M. Bian- 
CHARD, professor of chemistry, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Discussion led by Aucust F. Forrsts, instructor in physics, 
Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio; H. A. SEnTsR, instructor 
in chemistry, Omaha High School, Omaha, Neb. 

Topic: General. 

(a) The Teaching of the Scientific Method—S. A. Foruzs, dean ef 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


(b) Nature Study as an Aid to Advanced Work in Science—E. R. 
Wuitney, instructor in science, High School, Binghamton, 
New York. , 

Discussion led by Or1s W. CaLpwk LL, professor of biology. 
State Normal School, Charleston, II. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Sessions in Halli o1 Congresses, 
Ee SEP PET TES .- President 
Boston, Mass. ........ Vice-President 
Albany, N. Y. .Chmn. Executive Com. 
Milwaukee, Wis ee. Secretary 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M, 


1. Retrospective and Prospective School Administration—B. F. Hune 
SICKER, president of the Department, Reading, Pa. 
Modern School Architecture—Ww. B. Ittnzr, architect and super- 
intendent of school buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lessons on School Administration as Taught by the World s Fair— 
Catvin M. Woopwarp, president of Board of Education, St. Louis 
Mo.; Jos. L. Norman, president of Board of Education, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Only one session of this Department will be held. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Sessions in (Hall to be assigned) 


Natsan OC. ScHABFFER Harrisburg, Pa......... «++. President 
Revupen Post HaLieck Louisville, Ky.......... Vice-President 
Miss Mary E1regen AxERN..Chicago, Ill.......... 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


Library Work in Normal Schools—Tueoporsg B. Noss, president of 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 
Discussion led by Miss Gracg SatisBury, librarian of State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
The Duty of the Normal School in Relation to District School 
Libraries—Jaspzr N. WILKINSON, president of State Normal School 
Emporia, Kans. 
Discussion led by Miss Mase. Reynotps, librarian of State 
Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M, 


The Place of the Library in Class Instruction—C.arence E. Mgte 
BNEY, associate superintendent of City Schools, New York city, 


May 28, 1904 


Discussion led by F. Louis Sotpan, superintendent of instruce 
tion, public schools, St. Louis, Mo. . 
2. The Real Value of the Library and Education—Mazivit Dewsy, 
state librarian, Albany, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Sessions in Convention Hall. 


Columbus, O............. President 
Philadelphia, Pa....... Vice-President 
eees Secretary 


J. W. Jonzgs ... 
F. W. Boots 
Miss ExizaBgetH Van ApgstTine Detroit, Mich 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 


1, President's Address. J. W. Jonzs, superintendent of the Ohio 
Institution for the Deaf, Columbus, O, 


2. What Teachers May Learn from the Model Schools of the Deaf and 
Blind and Their Exhibits—S. M. Green, superintendent of the Mis- 
souri School for the Blind, St. Louis. 

3. Sight and Hearing in Relation to Education—Oscar CaristMan, 
professor of Paidology, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1 


1. Report of Commission on Statistics Relative to Children in the Pub- 
lic Schools of the United States Who Need Special Methods of In- 
struction—PrrcivaL HAL, professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Pedagogy, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.G., and secretary of 
Commission on Statistics. 

2. The Chicago Hospital School for Nervous and Delicate Children; 
Its Educational and Scientific Methods—Miss Mary R. CampBeti 
secretary of Board of Trustees, Chicago, Ill. 

8. The Teacher and the Defective Child—Dr. M. A. SGo_psteIn 
editor of ‘The Laryngoscope,” St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


R. A. CocHRAN ..... ieee een Talklai, Ariz....... oseee-- President 
H. B. Pearrs Vice-President 
Miss Estette REEL 

SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 9.00 A. M. 


(Hall of Congresses.) 
Invocation. 

Song—"‘This is the Indian's Home’’"—Words by A. O. Wright, super- 
visor of Indian Schools. 

Greetings— 

Most Rev. J. J. GLznnon, D. D., archbishop of St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. D. R. Francis, president of Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Hon. F. J. V. Sxirr, director of exhibits, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Howarp J. Rocers, chief of Department of Education, Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

W J McGzz, chief of Department of Anthropology, Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 

Cavin M. Woopwarp, dean of School of Engineering, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. Lours So.pan, superintendent of instruction, Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miss Ame tia G. Frucatg, Normal and High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Music, 
Responses— 


Hon. W. A, Jonzs, commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
S. M. McCowan, superintendent, Chilocco Agricuitural School, Chilocco 
& Okla. 
R. A. Cocnran, Rice Station Indian School, Talklai, Ariz. 
Miss Estg.iz Rexv, superintendent of Indian Schools, Washington, D. G, 
MONDAY, JUNE 27, 8:00 P. M, 
(Hall of Congresses.) 
Reception for Indian workers. (Admission by badge.) 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 2:00 P. M. 
(Indian Building) 
Round Table Conference of Indian Workers. 
Discussion of the educational points acquired from the study of the 
various exhibits and model schools. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 7:30 P. M. 
(Indian Building.) 


Entertainment given by the Indian students, under the direction of S. 
M. McCowan, superinténdent, Chilocco Agricultural School, Chil- 
occo, Okla 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:00] P. M. 


Joint Session with Manual Training Department. 
(Program announced under Manual Training Department). 


THURSDAY, JUNE 320, 2:00 P. M. 
Session with Elementary Department. 











May 28, 1904 


(Program announced under Elementary Department.) 
FRIDAY, JULY 1, 2.00 P. M. 
(Indian Building). 


Round Table Conference of Indian Workers. 


Review of educational points acquired from the study of the various 
exhibits and from the joint sessions with the Manual Training and Ele- 
mentary Departments of the National Educational Association, and a 
general discussion of the best methods to adopt in app!ying the knowl- 
edge to Indian school work. 


% 


REVIEW. 


Whe Executive Committee presents the foregoing pro- 
grams and arrangements for the Forty-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION in confidence that they will be approved.and 
supported by the teachers of the entire country. 

An earnest appeal is made to all Active Members of 
the Association to aid the General and Department Officers 
in carrying to successful issue the plans for the Conven- 
tion meetings and for the subsequent studies of the ex- 
hibits. 

The cause of Education has been especially recogaized 
and honored by the officers of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 

The great Educational Exhibit at St. Louis, installed 
in the first separate building ever set apart for Education 
at any Exposition, will furnish rare opportunities, not 
soon to be repeated, for the professional study of the edu- 
cational processes and results of every country. 

The Chief of the Department of Education, Howarp 
J. Rocgrs, has spared no efforts to make this the best edu- 
cational exhibit ever organized. Largely thru his influence 
there have been secured generous concessions to N. E. A. 
members and the most abundant special facilities for the 
intelligent study of the exhibits during and following the 
convention. In this he has been cordially supported and 
aided by all the Exposition authorities. As Director of 
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the Congresses of the Exposition, he has greatly aided the 
various officers in formulating their programs and in secur- 
ing the assistance of eminent speakers from foreign coun- 
tries; and has placed at the disposal of the Association 
the various halls and meeting places of the Exposition 
Administration Buildings. 

The Locat Executive Commitrse of St. Louis is 
composed of many of its most prominent and public spirited 
citizens who will spare no pains to provide generously for 
the welcome and entertainment of the teachers of the 
country and for the successful conduct of the sessions of 
the various departments of the Association. 

~The Executive Committee has practically completed 
the work of preparation for the Convention; success 
must now largely depend upon the support and co-opera- 
tion of the active members in every state and section. 

It is especially urged that they use their influence 
to induce all teachers who intend to visit St. Louis during 
the summer: 

To make that visit during the sessions of the Con- 

vention. 

To remain at least ten days (exclusive of Sundays) 

at the Exposition and to share in the plans for a 

thoro study of the educational exhibits. 

To purchase in advance the N. E. A. membership 

certificate and the ten-coupon book of admissions. 

To secure assignment to entertainment in advance 

(and as early as possible) either at hotels listed in the 

Bulletin or thru the Local Assignment Committee, 

whose Secretary, W. A. CARPENTER, may be addressed 

at the Board of Education Rooms, cor. of 9th and 
Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Cook, 
President N. E. A. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, 
De Kalb, Ill. 


Secretary N. E. A. 
Winona, Minn. 





University Convocation Program. 


The convocation of the University of 
the State of New York will be held Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 27 and 28, at Al- 
bany. There will be four sessions, viz., 
Monday evening, Tuesday morning, 
afternoon, and evening. The regents 


and all officers of any university depart. p 


ment, the trustees and instructors and 
other officers of institutions in the uni- 
versity, including the department of ed- 
ucation, of normal schools, of the state 
associations of teachers, superintend- 
ents, school commissioners and school 
boards, and others elected by the regents 
or by convocation council, are members. 

The program of the coming convoca- 
tion has a new feature in that the Tues- 
day morning session will be general and 
given to the discussion of topics of inter- 
est to all members of convocation, but 
the session of Tuesday afternoon will be 
divided into three departments—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher and 
will be held in different rooms of the 
Capitol. 

The following is the program: 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 27. 


Informal gathering at headquarters. 


ne session of convocation coun- 
cil. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


Chancellor’s address, Regent White- 
law Reid, LL.D. 


Address, ‘‘ University Problem in the 
Metropolis, ’’ Chancellor Henry M. Mc- 





Cracken, LL.D., of New York univer- © 


sity. 

Informal reception in the state li- 
brary. 

TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 28, 

Address ‘‘The Function of the Uni- 
versity Schools of P ogy,’’ Dean J. 
Gordy, New York University, gen- 
eral discussion. 

Address, ‘‘ The contents of secondary 
education,’’ Prin. Brubacher, 
Cloversville High school. General dis- 
cussion. 

Address, ‘‘Isit Desirable and Practic- 
able to Lessen the Number of State Ed- 
ucational Gatherings ?’’ District Supt. 
C. E. Franklin, New York city. Gen- 
eral discussion. Supt. Elmer S. Red- 
man, President State Council of School 
Superintendents and District Supt. 
James M. Edsall, of the State Teachers 
Association. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. 


Discussions: 

‘Should the Regents Register College 
Courses as the Equivalent for the First 
Year in a Medical School?’’ Regent 
Albert VanderVeer, M. D. 

‘*What Minimum Requirements should 
be Prescribed by the Regents for such 
Admission to Advance ge gy | 
Dean Charles H. Frazier, M. D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

‘Should the Regents Register Com- 
bined Baccalaureate and Medical Courses 
of other States?’’ Dean William H. 
Nathen, Kentucky School of Medicine, 
Louisville, Ky. 

‘“‘What_ the Independent Colleges 
Think,’’ President Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
University of Rochester. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Discussions: 


_ “The Future Development of Exam- 
inations,’? Dean James E. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia univer- 
sity. 

** Underlying Principles of Syllabus 
Revision for 1905-10,’’ Supt. Frank D. 
Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘Fundamental or Culture Subjects 
Essential to all Secondary Courses.’’ 
Prin. A. W. Abrams, Ilion high school. 


‘*Secondary Subjects Essential to 
Professional Students,’’ Dean William 
M. Polk, Cornell University Medical 
college, Dean F. D. Weisse, New York 
College of Dentistry. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Discussions: 


_ ‘*The Function of the Teachers Train- 
ing Class or School,’’ Supt. S. R. Shear, 
Kingston.”’ 


‘““The Lack of Connection Between 
the Work of the Grammar and the 
High School,’ Prin. C. H. Woolsey, 
Poughkeepsie. 


‘“The Revision of the Curriculum 
from the Standpoint of the Elementary 
Schools,’’ Prin. Preston K. Pattison, 
Westfield, N. Y. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


‘* Qualifications for Teaching not 
Determined by Examination,” Pres. 
William J. Milne, New York State Nor- 
mal college. 


Address, ‘‘The True Expansion of 
the Empire State,’’ Regent Charles A. 
ardiner. 








Notes of New Books, 


Tae first thing one notices about the Gateway Series of 
English Texts is how beautiful, substantial, and well 
printed they are. The cover is cloth with a neat design and 
the type is so large and clear that it is a pleasure to read. 
The latter is a prime requisite for a school book. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke is the general editor. The Merchant of 
Venice, in the series, was edited by Prof, Felix E. Schelling, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He has followed in the 
text the road laid out by his predecessors and has sought to 
avoid the obstacles with which some former travelers have 
unwisely encumbered the road. The editor seems to have 
wisely refrained from making the notes too numerous. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


The Man Who Pleases and the Woman Who Charms, by 
John A. Cone.—This is not a book made up of sentimental- 
ity, but one that gives good sensible advice to those who 
wish to cultivate pleasing ways and thus increase their 
chances of attaining that success for which alllong. The 
ability to please goes farther in this world than almost any 
other quality. This volume tells how men can please women 
and how women can please men, also gives many suggestions 
as_ to conversation, language, manners, dress, etc. 
(Hinds & Noble, New York. Price, $0.75.) 


Students of the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand are en- 
abled to increase their speed and their ability to read their 
notes readily by the perusal of the large number of books 
printed in the characters of that system. One of chese is 
Selections from American Authors, in the easy reporting 
style. These selections are all in prose and are from Irving, 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Holmes, Franklin, Poe, Channing, 
and Hawthorne. The matter is duplicated in print on the 
same page with the shorthand text. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York.) 


Easy Lessons, or the Stepping Stones to Architecture, by 
Thomas Mitchell. —This consists of a series of questions and 
answers explaining in :imple language the principles and 
progress of architecture. Tbe catechism relates to the dif- 
ferent styles, their peculiar features, their origin, and the 
principles that underlie their construction. It is intended 
to create a taste for the arts inthe young. The illustrations 
are very numerous, consisting of diagrams and _ views of 
historic buildings or parts of buildings. (The Industrial 
Publication Company, New York. Price, $0.50.) 


The Book of Psalms in the corresponding style of Pitman’s 
shorthand is a book that needs no introduction. By reading 
it one will become acquainted with the best specimens of 
sacred poetry and at the same time advance in a knowledge 
of a most useful art. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 
Price, $0.40.) 


_ How We are Fed is a geographical reader by James Frank- 
lin Chamberlain, of the state normal school at Los Angeles, 
Cal. One great object of the schools is to acquaint children 
with their relations to the great industrial and social organ- 
izations of which they are members. There is a chain that 
binds together the whole human family. The links of this 
chain are made up of the articles which constitute our daily 
food, our clothing, homes, fuel, light, our means of com- 
munication and transportation, and only by continuous co- 
operation are they kept together. As presented in this 
book, the study begins with the commodities in constant 
use and finally encompasses the whole world, but always 
with the home as the base of operations. No attempt is 
made to treat every article of food. Those in most general 
use, as well as those which will best serve to develop a 
knowledge of geographical conditions and of man’s relation 
to man, have been chosen. The illustrations used were 
carefully chosen for their teaching value. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


The Universal High School Report Book, by Louis K. 
Webb, A. M., isthe result of many years’ experience with 
different systems of reports. It contains in the list about 
all the subjects that are likely to be taught in secondary 
schools, full explanations, and conditions for admitting the 
pupil to the ‘‘ Legion of Honor.’’ By using this book a full 
monthly report can be made to parents and their signature 
obtained. Besides, there are monthly record sheets 
punched for binding in a separate-leaf note-book, on which 
the month’s work of each pupil in the school is recorded. 
glhe Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco. Report 
Book, $5.00 a hundred: sheet. $2.00 a hundic 


No. 2 of the series of Practical Aids to Literature, is 
Evangeline, by Henry W. Longfellow, arranged with notes 
and suggestions for use as a basis in elementary English 
work, by Arthur L. Hamilton. In this book a very thoro 
study of the meaning of words is provided for; there are 
also suggestions for special work and many explanatory 
notes. This material is scattered thru the book near the 
“owt of the poem to which it refers. (The Whitaker & 
ay Company, San Francisco. Price, $0.25.) 
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Classic Fables, selected and edited for primary grades 
by Edna Henry Lee Turpin.—This book fulfils two essen- 
tials for a primary reading book—it gives much read- 
ing matter with a small vocabulary, and that reading matter 
is classic literature. Most of the fables are those usually 
attributed to Acsop; others are of much later date—one or 
two of the best belonging tothe seventeenth century French 
of La Fontaine. The vocabulary required is printed at the 
end of the book for drill and reference. (Maynard, Merrill 
& Co., New York. Mailing price, $0 30.) 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman and Thomas Stedman, appears in a new edi- 
tion for 1904. ‘‘Infinite riches in little room’’ is the motto 
quoted on the outside cover, and this expresses just what 
this delightful book contains. It is a vest pocket edition of 
what there isin Europe. A brief summary of the table of 
contents tells how necessary this pocket guide is to the per- 
son who plans a trip abroad this summer: arrangements for 
the journey, the ocean ny , railway travel, hotel ex- 

enses; Ireland; North Wales; England; Scotland; Northern 

rance; Belgium; Holland; Germany and Austria; South- 
eastern Europe; Switzerland; Italy; A Round Trip in Spain; 
Portugal; A Town in the North; Norway and Sweden; Rus- 
sia; Table of Health Reserts; Diplomatic and Consular 
Agents of the United States; Travel Phrases in. Four Lan- 
guages; Telegraphic Code; Table of Moneys. Does it not 
sound tempting? Even if you cannot go the book is delight- 
ful reading. If you do go, do not fail to take it along. 
(William R. Jenkins, New York.) 


How to Get the Best Out of Books is a question that is agi- 
tating many minds, and, therefore, Richard Le Gallienne’s 
discussion of it in a lately published volume will meet with 
a wide welcome. So much has been written about books 
that our appetite is somewhat cloyed, but it is — 
once more by a taste of this author’s feast. The different 
aspects of the subject are presented in a fresh and pleasing 
way. What books would you choose for a library? What 
should an unread man read? How shall I form a library? 
What’s the use of poetry? are some of the queries that are 
answered by the author, drawing from an intimate knowl- 
edge of books. His conclusion is that our reading should be 
primarily from what gives us the greatest pleasure, tho, of 
course, the taste should be trained so that this pleasure will 
come from the highest things. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


The Wisdom of the Foolish and the Folly of the Wise, by 
Minna Thomas Antrim, is a collection of sayings about men 
and women. All may not assent to some of these, yet they 
are witty and hit at the foibles of humanity in a pleasant 
way. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. ) 


Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do, by Lilla 
Elizabeth Kelley.—In this book will be found a complete 
treasury of —— on games, indoor and outdoor 
sports, handiwork, embroidery, sloyd, pyrography, sewing, 
and cooking, scientific experiments, puzzles, candy making, 
home decoration, physical culture, methods of a 
friends and evening companies, ways of making money an 
of helping others. This is the most exhaustive pe ular’ 
treatise of the kind ever published. It is unequaled for 
variety, amusement, bright and — a age happy atmos- 
phere, and practical usefulness. The book can hardly fail 
to prove an invaluable addition to a girl’s library. (Dana 
Estes & Company. Price, $1.20, net.) 


What the King Eats. 
What’s Fit for Him. 


A Massachusetts lady who has been through the mill with 
the trials of the usual housekeeper and mother relates an 
interesting incident that occurred not long ago. She says: 

‘‘T can with all truthfulness say that Grape-Nuts is the 
most beneficial of all cereal foods in my family, young as well ' 
as old. It is food and medicine bothtous. A few mornings 
ago at breakfast my little boy said: 

‘* “Mama, does the King eat Grape-Nuts every morning? ’ 

‘T smiled and told him I did not know, but that I thought 
Grape-Nuts certainly made a delicious dish, fit for a King.”’ 
(It’s a fact that the King of England and the German Em- 
peror both eat Grape-Nuts. ) 

‘‘T find that by the constant use of Grape-Nuts not only 
as a morning cereal, but also in puddings, salads, etc., made 
after the delicious recipes found in the little book in each 
package it is proving to be a great nerve food for me, be- 
sides having completely cured a long standing case of indi- 
gestion.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is no doubt Grape-Nuts is the most scientific food 
in the world. 

Ten days trial of this proper food in place of improper 
food will show in steady, stronger nerves, sharper brain, 
and the power to ‘‘go”’ longer and further and accomplish 
more. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Sherman school of Chicago was 
ree | the scene of an unique celebra- 
tion in honor of Miss Margaret Byrne, 
who was a teacher in the school until last 
January. Principal Regan, in a brief 
speech, cited Miss Byrne as an example 
of faithfulness and in conclusion pre- 
sented her witha framed picture, ‘‘Lost,’’ 
by Schenck, the gift of the teachers in 
the school. Miss Byrne began teaching 
in Cook county, Illinois, in 1861. In 
1871 she entered the Chicago system, 
where she served in the Graham, Oak 


Ridge, and Sherman schools. She re- 
signed from the Sherman school last 


January, after teaching there for fifteen 
years. 
Better Pay at Batavia. 

The board of education at Batavia, N. 
Y., has adopted a new schedule of sal- 
aries for teachers. When grade teachers 
are ——— they are to receive a sal- 
ary of $350 a year, with an addition of 
“50 for regular teachers and $25 for the 
individual instruction teachers the sec- 
ond year. Every two years thereafter 
there is to be a further increase of $25 
for regular individual instruction 


teachers. The maximum figure is $500 ! 


for regular teachers and $475 for individ- 
ual instruction teachers. The princidal 
of four-room buildings will receive $50 a 
year additional, but they are limited to 
$550 per year. The board of education 
is given the power to increase the sal- 
aries of eight-grade teachers to $575, 
but if subsequently transferred to a 
lower grade their salary will be propor- 
tionately decreased. All other matters 
of experience and leaves of absence will 
be reserved to the decision of the board. 


The Question of Child Labor. 


At the recent convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
St. Louis one session was devoted to 
‘*Child Labor in America.’’ The feder- 
ation adopted resolutions protesting 
against allowing children less than six- 
teen years of age to work at night, and 
advocating the ig oa of the ‘‘Stan- 
dard Child Labor Law ’”’ in all states. 
The principal address at the session was 
delivered by Homer Folks, former com- 
missioner of charities in New York city. 
He said: 

‘In endeavoring to formulate a na- 
tional program we should not seek for an 
ideal system, which we know to be at 
present impracticable, but rather for the 
minimum of regulation that is consistent 
with protecting children against exploita- 
tion in their early years, and guarantee- 
ing to them a from such labor 
as would interfere with their proper phy- 
sical, mental, and moral growth. I 
heartily indorse the report of your com- 
mittee in favor of a general effort for 
the following minimum requirements. 

‘*First—That no children under six- 
teen years of age shall be permitted to 
work at night; that is between the hours 
of 7 P.M. and7 A.M. 

‘*Second—That no children under six- 
teen years of age shall be permitted to 
be regularly employed who cannot read 
and write simple sentences: 

“‘Third—That in states in which these 
two provisions are already enforced we 
should secure the enactment of the stand- 
ard child labor law, as outlined by the 
National Consumers’ League. 

‘But our task is only half begun when 
we have secured legislation. Enforce- 
ment is possible only when adequate ma- 
chinery is provided. Voluntary compli- 
ance on the part of the industries af- 
fected is an idle dream. Enforcement 
by the assistance of voluntary and cas- 
= inspection is a snare and a delu- 
sion. 

‘Only those who have been close ob- 


servers of public affairs understand to 
how large an extent, in the a of 
constant effort on the part of ht- 
minded citizens to the contrary, 
public officials who are appointed to over- 
see, supervise, and regulate private in- 
terests for the public me 
very bulwark behind which suchinterests 
are enabled the more effectively to push 
their exploitation.’’ 


Michigan Superintendents. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Michigan Superintendents’ Association 
was one of the most successful in its 
core At the opening session Supt. C. 
N. Kendall, of Indianapolis, Ind., deliv- 
ered an informal and practical address. 
He emphasized the duty of the superin- 
tendent as a leader in fo public 
sentiment and declared that the school 
should be for the child rather than for 
the teacher. He stated that in his 
opinion half of the time in school should 
be given to manual , domestic 
science, and art work. The education 
of the future would not lose the human- 
ities, but would deal more with the util- 


ties. 

The ‘‘School Sa System’’ was 
advocated by Supt. W. J. McKone, of 
Albion, Superintendent Cae of 
Grand Haven, Prin. L. H. Jones, of the 
Michigan Normal college, and Superin- 
tendent Simmons, of Owosso. The com- 

ulsory school law was discussed by 
Supt. W. L. Lewis, of Port Huron. 
he association adopted a resolution 
favoring the following changes: (1) 


Clothing should be furnished indigent 
private 


children at — expense; (2) 
and hial schools should be made to 
comply with the compulsory school law 
as strictly as are public schools; (3) vac- 
cination should be made compulso 3 (4) 
the age limit should be sixteen years. 
Other important subjects considered 
were: ‘‘ How Can a School-Man’s Influ- 
ence be Used to Control the Dissipations 
of Pupils, Both Inside and Outside of the 
School,’’ by Superintendent Parmlee, of 
Charlotte; ‘‘Status of Manual Train- 
ing,’’ Superintendent Harris, of Pontiac, 
and Superintendent Slauson, of Ann 
Arbor, and ‘‘The Batavia System,’’ by 
Supt. E. D. Palmer, of West Bay City. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., I. B. Gilbert, 
Traverse City; Vice-Pres., E.M. M. Mc- 
i Three Rivers; Sec’y and Treas., 
E. N. Pitkin, Belding. 


New York State Institutes. 


The New York State Department of 
Education will hold three summer insti- 
tutes, at Chautauqua, Thousand Island 
Park, and Cliff Haven on Lake Cham- 

lain, during the coming season. The 
institutes at Thousand Island Park and 
Cliff Haven will open July 6 and close 
August 3. The one at Chautauqua will 
open July 11 and close — 5. 

Provision has been made for berry, 
the needs of teachers in all grades o 
school work. In the department of drill 
and review instruction will be given in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, 


chemistry, botany, geology, astronomy, 
physiology, phy, grammar, Eng- 
ish composition, rhetoric, literature, 
American history, general history, draw- 
ing, civics, school law, bookkeeping, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German; in 
the department of , in psychol- . 


ogy, c ned study, ee, Se 
and practice, primary me , gram- 
mar school methods, history of education, 
music, school m ment, physical cul- 
ture and nature study. 

A more complete announcement can be 
obtained by applying to the department 
of education, Albany, N. Y 


Good Wishes for Mr. Parsons. 


The regents adopted the following res- 
olutions in accepting the resignation of 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., as director 
of the New York college and high school 
ay no : 

wed, That it is with great re- 

gret that we accept his resignation and 
contemplate his departure from our 
fields of educational work, in which dur- 
the past fourteen years he has ren- 
dered services of the — value. 

That while we may fot much partic- 
ularize here, we should justly note the 


his- fact that during the period of his indus- 


trious and devoted co-operation in the 
work of the University, as inspector, 
director and secretary, there has been 
oo progress than ever before in the 
evelopment, extension, and improve- 
ment of the system of secondary educa- 
tion in this state, and for which he 
should have very large personal credit. 
That equally for his character as a 
man and for his scholarly attainments 
and professional ability as an educator, 
po have the highest regard and admira- 
ion. 


McGill Summer School. 


French holiday courses will be given 
at McGill university, Montreal, for three 
weeks during July. These courses are 
intended primarily for teachers of 
French, but are open to all persons de- 


siring a knowledge of the language. The 
courses will be divided into elementary 
and advanced. In the elementary sec- 


tion the subjects of instruction will be 
pronunciation, elocution, reading, and 
explanation of a French text, the most 
important parts of grammar treated in 
connection with composition, and conver- 
sation. The teaching will be as muchas 
possible in French, and students are rec- 
ommended to attend some of the ad- 
vanced lecture courses, such as those on 
French literature and on French politi- 
cal, social, and educational institutions. 

In the advanced section the subjects 
will be: French | e and French liter- 
ature, and lectures on French political, so- 
cial, and educational institutions. Detailed 
circulars may be obtained from Prof. H. 
Walter, McGill university, Montreal. 





AREA nner ini ction (10. 

Abney B. Holley, principal of public 
school No. 46, Manhattan, died on May 
16. His death caused by exposure 


ae 


M 
was 








atthe Arbor day exercises of his school. 
Mr. Holley was one of the best known 
principals in New York. He had been 
connected with the public ‘schools for a 
long term of years. He had served as 
president of the Schoolmasters’ club. 
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The Greater New York. 


Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent 
of the schools of Springfield, Mass., has 
been elected dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy. 


Dr. John Dewey, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in Chicago university, 
has been elected professor of philosophy 
in Columbia university. 


Mr. Frank Rollins has been nominated 
by the board of superintendents as prin- 
cipal of the Manhattan Manual Training 
High school. Mr. Rollins is well known 
as principal of the New York Evening 
High school. After his graduation from 
Wesleyan university in 1889, he took a 
ge graduate course at Columbia, where 

e won his Ph.D. When the high 
schools were first opened in Manhattan 
he was appointed first assistant in the 
De Witt Clinton High; later he was 
transferred to the Morris. Mr. Rollins 
is forty-three years old. 

The new manual training school will 
be openej in September as the Twenty- 
third street annex of the De Witt Clin- 
ton High school. Plans for the building 
are now being drawn. 


The Educational Alliance has taken 
notable steps for the musical education of 
the young people on the East Side. The 
alliance has engaged Sam Francko to 
form an orchestra class among the pupils 
to be found in the neighborhood of the 
alliance’s activity. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Francko it is hoped that this will 
result in training competent players. 
ee for the class will begin on 


_The following principals will be re- 
tired, at their own request, on Septem- 
ber 1: Wallace F. Lyons, P. S. No. 28, 
Bronx; William B. Silber, P. S. No. 8, 
Bronx; and Jonathan D. Hyatt, P. S. 
No. 9, Bronx. 


The late Solomon Loeb made the fol- 
lowing bequests to New York educa- 
tional institutions: Educational Alliance, 
$10,000; Hebrew Technical institute, 
$10,000, and New York university, as a 
fund for the support of the chemical 
laboratory, $10,000. 


Dr. Requa’s Case. 


It is reported that Dr. M. Augusta 
Requa will be dismissed from her posi- 
tion as assistant director of physical 
training in the Manhattan public schools, 
as the result of her recent trial on the 
charge of insubordination and neglect of 
duty. The charge was preferred by Su- 
perintendent Maxwell. Dr. Requa was 
appointed one of two supervisors of phy- 
sical education for Manhattan pe the 
Bronx in 1896. At the time of the con- 
solidation she was made director. 

Last year Dr. Luther H. Gulick en- 
tered upon his duties as director of phy- 
sical training for the entire city and Dr. 
Requa was made his assistant. 

At the first hearing in the case Dr. 
Maxwell was the chief witness. He 
offered as evidence letters to Dr. Requa 
telling her to go to Dr. Gulick for 
‘orders. He said that they had been 
disobeyed. After a second hearing the 
committee decided to recommendher dis- 
missal. It is said that Dr. Requa will 
appeal to the courts. 


Plans for Evening Schools. 


Plans are under consideration for the 
transfer of some of the evening schools 
and the establishment of new ones. It 
is proposed to open a school for both 
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sexes at the Long Island City high school. 
The establishment of this school will be 
a return to the old Brooklyn plan of hav- 
ing both sexes taught in thesame school. 
t has been suggested that the evening 
high school for girls, which has been 
conducted in Hyer school 15, Brooklyn, 
be transferred to the girls’ high school 
building. Other changes suggested are 
evening school 78, Brooklyn, to 15; even- 
ing school 33, Brooklyn, to 43; evening 
school 85 to 106, andthe opening of a 
school for women and girls at public 
142 on Rappelyea and Henry streets. 
Appointments for the evening schools 
for next year have not been made as yet. 


Under the by-laws of the board they will . 


be made at the meeting of the executive 
committee ov June 15. Notices have been 
sent to teachers who taught in the 
schools during the past winter notifying 
them that they have been relicensed for 
the ensuing year. This notice, however, 
does not mean a reappointment. 


City Teachers’ Association. 


At the May meeting of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association all the officer: 
of last year were re-elected. Professo) 
Bristol, of Cornell, urged the teachers 
to attend the annual convention of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association 
He pointed out that the interests of all 
the teachers of the state were linked to- 
gether. He urged the New York city 
teachers to use their influence to extend 
the privileges they enjoyed to their co- 
workers in education in the rest of the 
state. 

Prof. James Kiernan, reported for the 
committee which has been conducting a 

uestionnaire on methods of discipline. 
reas returns to date 1,200 teachers had 
responded, of whom 800 were in favor of 
corporal punishment, while 400 favored 
it under restrictions. Among the re- 
strictions were slapping on the hand, no 
unusual or cruel punishment, and pun- 
ishment, solely by the principal. 

Professor Kiernan states that where 
principals did their full duty in disciplin- 
ing children there were few responses in 
favor of corporal punishment. Where 
principals threw the burden off upon the 
teacher, however, there was a decided 
sentiment in favor of the re-introduc- 
tion of the rod. He appealed to the 
teachers not to urge a_ re-introduc- 
tion of the rod. he parents and 
teachers had been working in har- 
mony for years now, but the parents 
would oppose the return to the rod. The 
boys for whom corporal punishment was 
needed, it was argued, were those who 
were whipped at home, but if the whip- 
ping at home did no good, surely that in 
school would be less successful. 


The President of the H. S. T. A. 


Dr. Charles H. J. Douglas, who has 
just been elected president of the High 
School .Teachers’ Association of New 
York city, is a native of Rhode Island 
and a graiuate of Brown university. 
He has been teaching or supervising 
ever since his junior year in college, 
much of the time pursuing advanced 
work in literature, political science, and 
pedagogy. The doctorate was conferred 
upon him by Columbia in 1892. 

While Mr. Douglas was at the head of 
the department of English in the Boys’ 
High school, of Brooklyn, the graduates 
of that institution became conspicuous 
in the colleges to which they resorted 
for the superiority of their preparation 
in English. When the first high schools 
in New York were established seven 
ears ago, he stood at the head of the 
ist of successful candidates for license 
as first assistant. He was the first high 
school teacher nig enon under the new 
order of things, being assigned to the 





De Witt Clinton High school, in Manhat- 
tan. Upon the opening of the 46th 
street annex of that school the next 
year, he was placed in charge of it, and 
two years ago he was transferred to the 
annex in 28rd street, the largest of the 
five Clinton buildings. 

At the fifth annual luncheon of the 


association, at the Hotel Savoy last Sat- 
urday, Mr. Douglas outlined the policy 
No effort 


of the new administration. 





will be spared by the incoming officcrs 
to extend the membership of the associ- 
ation among the different high schools of 
the city; to safeguard the interests of 
the high school teachers assuch; to work 
in harmony with other associations of 
teachers in the city; to co-operate with 
the superintendents and board of educa- 
tion whenever the services of the associ- 
ation are desired; and in general to 
advance the cause of public education in 
the city of New York. 


Home and School. 


A large parents’ meeting was held re- 
cently in the second district under the 
direction of District Supt. Julia Rich- 
man. Miss Richman explained the pur- 
poses of the school, and the need of a 
closer co-operation between home and 
schools. She made a clear exposition of 
the compulsory education law, and ap- 
pealed for a careful supervision of the 
children’s occupations and company dur- 
ing such times as they are not in school. 
She deprecated the habit parents have 
of believing children’s exaggerated tales 
and rushing excitedly to the school to 
demand satisfaction. She urged that 
they come to the principals in a spirit of 
respectful inquiry. 

Dr. Blaustein, of the Educational Al- 
liance, repeated Miss Richman’s address 
in Yiddish, as most of the parents did 
not understand English. In addition he 
compared the conditions in Russia and 
Roumania and the conditions in America, 
making the contrast between their suffer- 
ings abroad and their freedom here the 
basis of an appeal for better citizenship 
both on their part and on the part of 
their children. 





We have given antikamnia tablets a 
fair trial and can certify to their won- 
derful power in the relief of pain. An 
agreeable remedy that acts without dis- 
turbing the stomach or heart, and on ae- 
count of the accuracy of dosage, best 
given in five-grain tablets. Two are the 
ordinary adult dose. Druggists gener- 


ally dispense them. — Massachusetts 
Medical Journal. 
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Literary Items. 


The American Book Company has is- 
sued the following books: Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Othello, 
Hamlet, and Twelfth Night, all edited by 
William J. Rolfe; Johnson’s Poetry, 
Carlyle’s Burns, Silas Marner, and 
Burke’s Conciliation, in the Gateway 
Series; Fisher’s Outlines of Universal 
History; Martin’s El Si de las Ninas; 
Smiles’s Self Help; Marden’s Stories 
from Life; Johnson’s Forms of English 
Poetry; Tanner’s Elementary Algebra; 
Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Re- 
membering; Dickens’ Christmas Stories: 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger von Nurn- 
berg, and Hull’s Element’s of Algebra 
for Beginners. 


Teachers say that it is next to impos- 
sible tofind suitable supplementary read- 
ing for the first and second grades. Miss 
Estelle M. Hart, supervisor in the train- 
ing school, South Manchester, Conn., has 
collected some of the best of the cumu- 


lative stories, such as ‘‘The House that. 


Jack Built,’’ ‘‘ Chicken Little,’’ ‘‘The 
Three Bears,’’ ‘‘The Queen Bee,”’ ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Red Hen,’’ ‘‘The Wolf and the Seven 
Goslings,’’ and ‘‘ The Gingerbread Boy,’’ 
which Messrs. Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover are about to publish under the 
title of ‘‘Ten Folk Tales.’’ The fre- 
quent repetition of the wores and phrases 
in these stories, their dramatic incidents 
and the moral which they point make 
them just the thing for first and second 
grade work. ‘‘Ten Folk Tales”’ is illus- 
trated thruout in colors by Percy J. 
Billinghurst, the famous English illus- 
trator of children’s books. 


Ginn & Company have recently issued 
two new arithmetics for primary and 
grammar schools, by Dr. David Eugene 
Smith, professor of mathematics in 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons wish to an- 
nounce that they have concluded the 
purchase of King’s Geographies from 
the Lothrop Publishing Company, of 
Boston. The ‘‘ Elementary Geography ’’ 
in this series was published recently and 
has met with an unusual amount of fav- 
orable criticism. It wasrecently adopted 
by the state board of education in Vir- 
ginia, as one of the text-books to be used 
in that state, and a number of the coun- 
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ties will use it exclusively for introduc- 
tory work in geograph . The ‘“ Ad- 
vanced Geography’’ will be published 
early in 1905 by the Scribners, and will 
embody Mr. King’s ideas of geography 
teaching in the upper grades of the 
grammar schools, with an accompani- 
ment of the finest art and map produc- 
tions which have ever been used in any 
geography. 

Ginn & Co. have issued school editions 
of ‘‘ The Luuisiana Purchase’’ by Ripley 
Hitchcock and ‘‘The Ship of State by 
Those at the Helm.’’ Among the writ- 
ers represented in the latter book are 
President Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and John D. Long. 

A new edition of the Lewis and Clarke 
Journals, with an account of the Louis- 
iana Purchase, by Prof. John Bach Mc- 
Master, and an identification of the route, 
has just been issned by A. S. Barnes & 
Co. This issue presents the famous Bid- 
dle edition of 1814 in a more convenient 
form than it has been offered before. 

The Macmillan Company has issued a 
book which will appeal to students of the 
history of education. It is called ‘‘De- 
siderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and 
Method of Education,’’ and is by William 
Harrison Woodward, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Liverpool. 

The Baker & fa er Company’s cur- 
rent ‘‘Monthly Bulletin ’’ is given up to 
announcements of the latest books. It 
forms a valuable bibliography of the 
year’s publications. 

Judging by its numerous editions, 
DeQuincey’s ‘‘Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater’’is one of the most 
widely read of English classics not fic- 
tion. Prof. David Masson has prepared a 
new edition of this famous book, which 
The Macmillan Company have published 
in a pocket volume. The reprint is from 
the enlarged edition of 1856. 

Under the title, ‘‘Our Common Schools: 
their Administration and Supervision,’’ 
Mr. William E. Chancellor discusses: 
typical American school systems, duties 
of the board of education, duties of the 
superintendent and principal, the new 
education, the training of teachers, and 
the relation of the school to the com- 
munity. D.C. Heath & Company are 
the publishers, and the book will be 
ready in the early summer. 
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Ginn & Company have issued a new 
edition of Blaisdell’s ‘‘Our Bodies and 
How We Live.’’ Among the important 
features of the new edition are: Full 
accounts of the recent discoveries of 
medical science; accurate illustrations, 
and a thoroly revised text. 


The new volume in the Temple Classics 
series, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, contains Mr. Trotter’s translation 
of ‘‘The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal,’’ 
together with some brief notes. 


D. C. Heath & Company announce a 
‘¢Plane and Solid Analytic Commer.’ 
by Prof. Albert L. Candy, of the i- 
versity of Nebraska. This book recog- 
nizes the close inter-relation between 
algebra, analytic geometry, and calculus. 


‘* A Guide to the Birds of New Eng- 
land and Eastern New York ’”’ will be an 
important addition to Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company's long list of nature books. 


Colonel Dodge’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon ’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company) forms a 

art of his ‘‘ History of the Origin and 

rowth of the Art of War,’’ in which 
the work of four Great Captains has al- 
ready been treated,—Czesar, Alexander, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Hannibal. Na- 
poleonic bibliography comprises several 
thousand volumes, yet there is no one 
work in any language which goes into 
the military side of Napoleon’s career 
as fully as the present volumes. 


With the May number The Four-Track 
News reaches an important stage in its 
career. It puts out a beautifully illus- 
trated, instructive, and entertaining 
magazine of 156 pages, with an issue of 
100,000 copies. This represents an in- 
crease within the past year of practically 
100 per cent. in both size and circulation, 
a condition that is the legitimate result 
of a growing demand for the magazine, 
a determination on the part of the pub- 
lisher to make each issue an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor. 


The John Carter Brown library, at 
Brown university, was dedicated on May 
17. Historical students from all parts 
of the country gathered to witness the 
opening of the new building, which is to 
be the home of the finest collection of 
books relating to American history in 
existence. The principal feature of the 





LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 





IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


(Excel in accuracy of definitions, clearness of demonstrations, care- 
ful grading and abundant and varied problems) 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 50 Vols. 
(Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. Just issued) 


NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Emphasizes the industrial applications of the subject) 


STEVENS’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
(Emphasizes the Study of Common Flowering Plants) 


HEATH’S FRENCH AND GERMAN SERIES 


(Over 400 Reading Texts) 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


IN THE GRADES 


THE HEATH READERS 


(Recently adopted by the State Board for Virginia and listed by the 
State Board of Delaware) 


HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 
(The most popular series published. Always satisfactory.)} 


THE WALSH ARITHMETIC 
(Adopted the past year by two states, one thousand cities and towns) 


HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS, 39 Vols. 
(Supplementary Reading for all the grades) 


PRATT’S AMERICA’S STORY, 5 Vols. 
(Historical Supplementary Readers) 
COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 





BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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exercises was an historical address by 
Prof. F. 


New York State Teachers’ Convention) fit, treterct 2. Tamer, director of 


At Ithaca, N. Y., the Home of Cornell 
University, July 5th to 7th. One fare} |ate John Nicholas Brown, is a collection 
Tickets sold July 1st to/| of 15,000 volumes relating to the history 
7th, good to return until July Ith. 





for round trip. 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 











and sailing. 


Full information at any ticket office of the company, or T. W. LEE, General 


Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





Travel Via The Road of Anthracite 
Cleanliness, Comfort, Scenic Beauty 





of Wisconsin. 
The John Carter Brown reels iven 
to the university under the wil of the 


of North and South America during the 
colonial period. The larger part of the 
books were printed before the year 


Ithaca is an ideal spot to visit, and with the additional | 1800, and contain the earliest published 
attraction of the University, few places are more inter- | accounts of events connected with the 
| esting. Thecountry around abounds in beautiful walks, | history of the discovery, exploration, and 
aan magnificent cascades and charming vistas. ’ 
Ithaca is situated right on Cayuga Lake where there is elegant boating, bathing, 


colonization of the western hemisphere. 
By the provisions of the will $150,000 has 
been expended on the building, and 
$500,000 is kept as a permanent endow- 
ment fund. 

Ginn & Company have published ‘‘ An 
Elementary American History,’’ by D. 
H. Montgomery. The book has n 

repared to meet the demand for a 

rief, continuous, narrative history of 
our country suited to the wants of ele- 
mentary pupils. 

Little, Brown & Company, are bringing 
out a series of popular editions of recent 





fiction published in cloth binding, at 75 


* Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology = |r see ant Chon ite 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
goed book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas abeut the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added te each chapter. Size, 6 x 4}, 50 pages 


Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, New York |2" cdition of 


been issued. 


The Scribners’ announce ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Natural History,’’ by William T. 
Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoological park. Mr. Hornaday aims to 
bridge the gulf between the scientific 
zoologies and the ‘‘ nature studies.’’ 


Ginn & Company have issued two 
books in their well-known ‘‘ International 
Modern Language Series.’’ The first is 
erstacker’s ‘‘ Germele- 
hausen”’ by Griffin L. Lovelace, a work 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning Tae SCHOOL JouRNAL when|*?e,,of Ten. 


communicating with advertisers. 


specially recommended by the Conimit- 
The second is Lessing’s 
‘Minna von Barnhelm,’’ edited by Rich- 
ard A. von Minckwitz. 








New Superb Volumes 


e Now Ready 


Month by Month Books 


Autumn Volume 


September 


FIRST WKEK—MISSION OF FLOWERS. The Nasturtium, Golden Kod, Aster 
= Sunflower; Forms of Expression; sibliography; Songs, Poems, and 

rories. 

SECOND WEEK—DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS.—Milkweed; Methods of Seed 
Distribution ; Forms of &xpression; Bibliography; Poems and Stories. 

THIRD WEEK—EDIBLE ¥RUITS. Outlines for Study; The Apple; Bibliog- 
raphy; Forms of Expression; Songs and Stories. 

FOURTH WEEK-—INStCT LIFE, The Caterpillar; The Silkworm; The Ja- 
panese; The Grasshopper; The Cricket ; Forms of Expression; Bibliography ; 
Songs, Games, Poems, and Stories. 

CALENDARS. Various Kinds of Calendars; Calendar Mottoes for a Year. 

THE CHILDREN’S POET. Sketch of Eugene Field; Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod; Little Boy Blue; The Sugar Plum ‘Tree. 

SENSE TRAINING. PICTURE STUDY—Jean Geoffroy. RECEPTION DAYS. 


October 

FIRST WEEK—TREES. Historic Trees, Leaves, Autumn Trees; Bibliography, 

SECOND WEFK—TREES. Buds, Nuts; Discovery Day: Stories, Bibliography: 
Busy Work, Poems, and Songs. 

= WEEK—BIRDS. Coming and Going; King Wren; Bibliography and 

‘oems. 

FOURTH WEEK—ANIMALS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Squirrels; Picture 
Study ; Domestic Animals—Cat, Dog , Stories; Bibliography, Poems, andSongs. 

THE BROWNIES. Busy Work, Poems, Songs; The Shoemaker and the Elves. 

HELEN HUNI JACKSON. Sketch of the Poet; Poems. 

PICTURE STODY—Bertel Thorwaldsen. 

ACALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. OCTOBER EXERCISES. AUTUMN ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 

November 

FIRST WEEK—VEGETABLES.—Pampkin, Potatoes. 

SKCOND WEEK—GRAINS, TRE TURKEY. Corn, Rye; Harvesting; Jack 
O’Lanterns; Gift of Corn; The Turkey; Picture Study; Psyche; Biliogra- 
phy, Poems, Songs, and Games. 

THIRD WKEK THANKSGIVING. Thanksgiving Story; Bibliography, Lan- 
guage Work, Poems, and Songs. 

FOURTH WEEK—PURITANS. Outline of wg Puritan Customs; A Puritan 
Hero; Plymouth Rock; Picture ~~, liography, Busy Work, Lan- 
guage, Poems, and Songs; The Story of dence, 

HIAWATHA’S BROTHERS. REVIEW OF THE SEASONS. BRYANT'S 
BIRTHVAY. THANKSVIVING EXERCISES. SUPPLEMENTAL. 





Winter Volume 


December 

FIRST WEEK—EVERGREENS, Bare Boughs; Evergreens; The Christmas 
free’s Journey; Busy Work, Bibliography, Stories. 

SECOND WEEK—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. The Christmas Story; Camel 
Picture Study; Raphael; Busy Work. 

THIRD WEEK—CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. Germany; Norway and 
Sweden; Belgium and Holland; France; Russia; England; America; Busy 
Work; Poems. 

FOURTH WEEK—SANTA CLAUS. Christmas Decorations; Blessedness of 
Giving; Gifts; Christmas Tree Decorations; Busy Work, Poems, songs. 

— — WHITTIER. Santa Claus’ Visit to the Mother Goose 

eople. 
January 

FIRST WEEK—TIME. Janus; Days of the Week; Days of the Month; The 
Clock; The Stars; Procession of Months; Busy Work, Stories, Poems, Bib- 
liography. 

SECOND WEEK—NATURE'S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Forms of Water 
Snow; Ice; The Snowbirds; Snowflakes; The &skimo; Poems; Songs, Busy 
Work, Bibliography. 

THIRD WEEK—MAN'S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Picture Study; Footwear; 
Heating: Poems, Busy Work, Bibliography. 

FOURTH _WEEK—BUILDING.—Habitations; The Fairy and the Woodman; 
Busy Work. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION. 

POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 

February 


FIRST WEEK—PATRIOTISM. Our Flag Colors; The Story of Our Flag; Sa- 
lute to the Flag; The American Eagle, Our Patriotic Beck Flag Drill; 
The Stars and Stripes; Busy Work, Quotations, Poems. 

SECOND WEEK—SPECIAL DAYS. Abraham Lincoln; St. Valentine; The 
Postman: Busy Work, Poems. 

THIRD WE®K—SPECIAL DAYS. George Washington; Childhood of Wash 
ington; Lafayette; Washington Monument; Knights of Old; Picture Study 
The Princes in the Tower; Busy Work, Poems; Music. 

FOURTH WEEK—HEROIC CHILDREN. Dora of the Lighthouse; A Story of 
Neilson; andy Moore; A Brave Boy; Siegfried: Joan of Arc; Picture Study; 
Busy Work, Poems, Bibliography. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

FEBRUARY EXERCISES. 

POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


Bound in cloth, profusely illustrated. $1.25 each, net, postpaid. Spring volume nearly ready. Price, $1.50. Set $3.50. All postpaid. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., # Educational Publishers # 61 East 9th St., New York 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
thefeet, It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, andinstantly 
takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery o e 
age. Allen’s Foot—Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 80, 000 
testimonials. T 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 














é } TRIAL PACKAGE 
“Oh,What Rest MOTHER GRAYSSWEET 
, andComfort!” PO WDERS, the best medicine for 
Druggists eve Ln me Set gay 
dress, A LLEN 5. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


ention this paper. } 












Nova Scotia Tours 


Saal ports of refined poegle with whom you will 
quickly feel the comradeship of travel. 

Tours 18 days, Boston to Boston. One in July and 
one in Angust. Ourlith Season. Terms very reason- 
able. Write for illustrated circular giving full partic- 


ulars. 
Editor ‘‘ Education ”’ 
50 Bromfield St., - Boston, Mass. 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : : : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





Reduced Rates to Atlantic City. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet- 
ings American Medical Association and 
American Academy of Medicine. 


For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association at Atlantic City, June 7 
to 10, and the session of the American 
Academy of Medicine at the same place, 
June 4 and 6, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Atlantic City from all stations on its 
lines west‘of Downingtown and Avondale, 
north of Parker Ford, south of Newark 
and Porter, Del., and north and east of 
Trenton, Windsor, and Toms River, N 
J., exclusive, at rate of single fare ope 
$1.00 for the round trip. Tickets will be 
sold June 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, good return- 
ing leaving Atlantic City June 4 to 13, 
inclusive. Tickets will be good to stop 
over at Philadelphia on going trip within 
limit of June 6, and at Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, on return trip within the final 
limit on deposit at_stop-over point. All 
tickets must be deposited immediately 
on arrival at Morris Guards’ Armory, 12 
South New York Avenue, Atlantic City. 

lar excursion tickets at usual rates 
will be sold from the points named above 
and from all intermediate points to At- 
lantic City. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
vertisers. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Friends School, Wilmington, Del.—It gives me great pleasure to notify you that Miss— , of 
Waltham, Mass., who was recently recommended by you as a teacher in tion and reading, 
has been appointed to the position, in this school, for the coming year, ata salary of $600. I re- 
turn you the photograph, as directed. I also wish to thank you for your kindly interest in recom- 
mending candidates for the various positions in this school, for the coming schoo) year. You have 
been uniformly careful in your recommendations and I have nothing but praise for the business 
methods of your agency. This is, by no means, the first year, in which you have secured for me 
very satisfactory teachers and I shall not hesitate to recommend your agency to others.—Princi- 
pal H. A. Norris, April 5, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 


Language Teachers Exclusively 


20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. No charge to 
schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special saeny Personal attention giv- 
en to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High “choo! and Colleges a o—, 

te stration blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of School Property. If 
you have a school or a part interest for sale or wish to buy or to form a partnership, write us for information 
about our methods. WM.J.KINSLEY, Mar., 245 Broadway, New York 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ee | nae 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of schoo! officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 
rapidly. Write for circulars. Reference: Hon. W.B. MERRITT, Supt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 


HE BE ST THREE Pusiic ScHoot Vacancizs, the best two normal school 
f vacancies and the best eollege vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManacER (National Education Bureau), Harrispure, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades ‘with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter opens June 18, closes September 2 
Professional courses of University grade for teachers 
Excellent opportunities for study of the different kinds of hand work 


Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model 
School, with opportunity for observation and practice work during the first six weeks. 
Stadents may register for the full time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements con- 
taining detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the School of Education, University of Chicago 


TRANSLATIONS 


















































Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Goed ‘Well Printed-. Paper—Half-| New treductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding Cloth Sid "Tadeced Good os ell 4—Conveniont for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— postpaid, 50 cants each. 


Ongatorwe Vr«’-} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘P8{GRELD. 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres, JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 





Percentage 

1893 1903 Gain of Gains 
Premium Income.............. $2,947,516.29 &6,136,253.94 $3,188,737.65 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents %635,250.10 %1,394,496.90 $759,246.80 119.52 








Le &3,582,766.39 %7,530,750.84 $3,947,984.45 110.19 
Assets, December 31........ $14,480,480.80 $33,590,999.39 #19,110,518.59 131.97 

. | Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 $83,760,969.00 $169,668,456.00 %85,907,487.00 102.56 
Surplus, December 31 $1,020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 $1,627,174.42 159.48 


Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, 812,073,293.29 
Assets, December 31, 1903, 33,590,999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 Surplus, 82,647,491.38 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS Which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be nvost attractive andprofitable. Only 81.50 a Year. 


BE. L. KE.LLOGG & CO.. 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Comfort in Travel California. 


Is realized to the highest degree when! Foy ijjustrated folder and full informa- 
Mickie’ pce ge Fagg ne uy tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
Route,’”’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, | ¢Ting reverse route if desired, address 
and icago. For folder and informa- W. ° Underwood, G. E. QP. A, Michi- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. | gm Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. alo, N. Y. 
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Upholstery. 
Lace Curtains—Arabian, 
Renaissance, Cluny, 
Antique and Madras. 
Figured and Plain Swiss Muslin 
for Bedspreads, 
made up to any size desired. 
Curtains, Portieres, 
Table and Couch Covers. 
Decorative Tapestry Panels. 
Printed Cretonnes, 
Dimity and Tuscan Linen. 
Slip Covers, Awnings, 
Holland Shades. 


Estimates on request. 


Broadway A 19h ot. 


NEW YORK 











St. Denis ricvenn strce:, ) 


# New York # 


Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor 6 Son. 









CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
JULY 7-AUG. 19. 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. 

Special mention: Many courses in Geography 

and Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition 
Fee—$2.00 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


Artistic Furnishings 


FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 

ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST,, NEW YORK CITY 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Current Magazines. | 


It is a hundred years since Lewis and 
Clark made their great journey of ex- 
ploration across this continent. A re- 
markable discovery of original documents | 


by these explorers has just been un- | spee 


earthed. There will appear in Seribner’s 
Magazine, for June, copiesof the original 
letters between Lewis and Clarke and 
President Jefferson at the inception of 
this peviect, and also extracts from four 
of the diaries in which the records of 
the journey were kept. 


One could not imagine a more attractive 
magazine at this season of the year than | 
Doubleday, Page & Company’s finely | 
illustra Country Life in America. | 
The May issue is filled with articles that | 
will make the sportsman long to get | 
away from businessand tramp woods and | 
fields. Here are some of them: ‘‘ My | 
First Salmon,’’ by A. Radcliffe Dugmore; 
‘‘Ten Days in Camp,’’ by B. E. Wood; 
‘*A Camera’s Hunter’s Vacation,’’ by 
Herbert K. Job; ‘‘ The Delightful Art of 
Canoeing,’ by A. Radcliffe Dugmore. 
There are others of the same high 
quality. 


Students of architecture, and kindred 
arts, and all home-makers, will find in 
House and Garden, issued by Henry T. 
Coates & Company, much reading that 
will suit theirtaste. The leading article 
is a splendidly illustrated one on ‘‘ The 
Sculpture of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position,’’ by L. R. E. Paulin. Among | 
the other articles are ‘‘The Revival of | 
the Sun Dial,’’ by Alice Morse Earle; 
“Qld Gloucester Houses,’’ :by Edmund 
Q. Sylvester; ‘‘Community Life at 
Rochelle Park,’’ by Samuel Swift, etc. 


The May number of Birds and Nature | 
contains an excellent selection of poetry | 








suitable for the season of the year. The| ' 


chief charm of the magazine consists of 
the wonderfully natural pictures in colors | 
of birds in their wild haunts and other | 
objects. In the May number are plates 
showing the summer yellow bird, the | 
American ring eae the great horned | 
owl, the canvasback duck, Gambel’s par- | 
—_ apple blossoms, and the gray 
rabbit. 


The young people will find the May 
issue of Youth, published by the Penn 
Publishing Company, an unusually good 
one. ‘‘The ublesome Trio,’’ is a 
school story by Maud Fuller Hopkins. 
The patriotic story, ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Union,’”’ is continued. Dr. Edward 
Brooks continues ‘‘The Story of Sieg- | 
fried.’’ There is a puzzle department | 





besides other attractive features. e 


Short Stories is one of the most enter- | 
taining magazines of the day. It con- | 
sists of stories of our own and foreign | 
lands by the best writers. The June | 
number has twelve such tales, some of | 
them illustrated. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union square, 
New York city, will issue on June 15 
Pitman’s Journal, devoted to the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand, typewriting, and com 
mercial education. 


for business receives its 


department. 

If you think you have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 


or other good references. 


diest reward in the selling 


Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Capacity 














GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
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Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 


A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the 
time —economical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to pay 
postage) and mention this magazine and we will 
send you our 1904 edition of 


**MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel 
rates, etc., and interesting information about this 
famous resort region reached by the 


Grand Rapids €>Indiana Railway 
“The Fishing Line” 
WEQUETONSING MACKINAC ISLAND 


BAY VIEW WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 
HARBOR POINT © CROOKED LAKE NORTHPORT 


A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining 
cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agt. 


PETOSKEY 


Grand Rapids 
& IndianaR y 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 





 iagrne will confer a favor by men 


It will be issued when communicating with advertisers. 
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Sour Stomach 


“] used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and sour stomach 
for the last two years. have been taking medi 
cine and other areme, but could find no relief only 
for a short time. will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
gour stomach and to — the bowels in good con- 

ce 


dition. They are very n 


to eat.’’ 
arry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa 


Best For 
. The Bowels 





They WORK WHILE YOU sitet 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold ii: bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC 
Quaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


SNNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





YP Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 

lightful after Shaving. 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, NJ. 











_ 








Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order § 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. 3.1. C.5 care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 229 

















BERCY’S TEXT- 


31-33 Vesey Street, New York 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 








Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 





publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
68 East 9th Street, New York 





quarterly in March, June, September, 
and December, and has been selected as 
the official organ of the Isaac Pitman 
—_—— Teachers’ National Associa- 
ion. 

If there is a more attractive ine 
for young people than St. Nicholas we 
have failed to find it. We can imagine 
the delight the comes feel when 
they read the illustrated ms and 
stories in this periodical. There is in- 
structive as well as amusing matter also; 
for instance, the department of ‘‘ Nature 
and Science for Young Folks.’’ 


Among the articles in the Architectural 
Record for May are ‘‘ The Work of Frank 
Miles Day & Brother,’’ ‘‘The Boston 
Public Library,’’ and ‘‘A Modern 
Classic, ’’ pom and illustrating the 
building of the Knickerbocker t 
Company, New York. 


Architecture and the Decorative Arts 
at the St. Louis Exposition ’’ is an elab- 
orately illustrated article in the May 
issue of the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Magazine. ‘‘A Masterpiece of the 
American Craftsman ’’ shows the resi- 
dence of Philip S. Henry, New York. 
Another finely illustrated article, that 
will be of great interest to architectural 
students, is ‘‘ Foreign Lessons in Muni- 
cipal Improvements. ’’ 

The Craftsman for May contains illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘Modern Jewelry,’’ 
by Dr. H. Tudor; ‘‘ The Art of Japanese 
Jardening,’’ by T. Karasawa; ‘‘ William 
Dannat,’’ by Armand Dayot, and ‘‘Cla 
in the Potter’s Hand,’’ by Charles 
Binns. 

It is, in most cases, a grave mistake to 
reason with a worry, says Miss Call in 
Leslie's M nthly for June We must 
first drop the worry and then do our 
reasoning, or, at least, separate our- 
selves from the worry enough to prevent 
it from interfering with our reasoning. 


The Arena for May contains several | 


articles by able writers on prominent 
social questions. Prof. Frank Parsons 
describes ‘‘The Political Revolution in 
New Zealand.’’ His article will be wel- 
come on account of the great interest in 
the political experiment in that far-off 
land. Other articles of current interest 
ire ‘‘ The Supreme Court and the North- 
ern Securities Case,’’ ‘‘The Future of 
Santo Domingo,’’ ‘‘The Education of the 
Future,’’ and ‘‘Has the Fifteenth 
Amendment been Justified?’’ 





The Memoirs of a Baby.—The funniest 
of biographies, by Josephine Daskam, 
the author of ‘‘The Madness of Philip.’’ 
Never before has the title of ‘‘ memoirs’’ 
dignified or graced so funny a book as 
this latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s. 
She is a_ writer well known for her 
clever studies of children. The story is 
the home-life of a typical American 
couple and is irresistibly amusing. The 
baby refuses to develop psychologically 
or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in the book of the old maid 
aunt. The baby is a contradiction from 
first to last—but he grows to robust boy- 
hood after a fashion allhisown. All the 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and other organs cas 
not take care cf without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Remove all humors, overcome all 
Itheir effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 

“T had salt rheum em my hands so that J 
eould not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 


its use till the sores disappeared.” Mune, 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty ol 
perfect natural skin. 





Have you used Pears 


soap ? 
Sold all over the world 








A LB. IN 
S-Ls. Lots 
Recuiar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















various incidents of a lively youngster’s | 


boyhood are here laughably portrayed. 
Cary, whose Bw of baby life are 
seldom equaled for cleverness and humor, 
has illustrated the book nicely with pen- 
and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the story, and the 
book will provoke the laughter of any 
one who turns the pages. It is a nice 
book for reading aloud. 8vo., orna- 
mented cloth. Price, $1.50. Harper & 
Bros., New York. : 
Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
eae Tt Cotes Tone Or won Ene 
UMILDREN WHILE TERTHING, WITH 
SUC . It SOUTHES the GH 
ALLAYS ail PAIN, CU 
is the best remedy for DI 


r 

by Dra in every pest of the world. 
Winsiow's Soothin, 

take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


8: ,” and 
— | 


| Latest and most progressive methods in 
| denttstry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
speciaity. Kstablished 1868; Appointments 
by mail or televbone tr advance tor visitors 


‘Blackboard 
Stencils # 8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 

tory means ofiliustration in school. Our 

list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 

cents in stamps and we will send you two 

samplesfortrial—a map of North America 

and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
> ao with catalog containing complete 
ist. 


E, L. RELLOGG & CO, 61 E. 9th St., Rew York 
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TEACHER’S AGENCIES 


Send for our List of September Openinge.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 








Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
tonchese—-cegielreren fee returned to others * once. 
3 Returns fee if unable to place members b: Pe t. 


Makes specialty of ew teachers in e 
States and in the West neargent salaries paid bn 


4. Has cb hr clipe = sitions for next year 
—must have first class teachers for these positions. 


9 
Geachers 
AABCNCY «5 Bemienlw cpmtesictsain, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Callor address H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Minneapolis 











We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers | | 





Educational 


Penn oac.io>.. Bureau 


24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Bostoa. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
$Schermerhorn 


i eadneneeneinestimemmmnnentenenieaemandl 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwE.t, Manager. 
Teachers wanted for good ona” Registration fee holds good until 


in all parts of the United State: ROME we secure a position for you 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WwW. X. CRIDER. 
POSITIONS FOR TeacHERS. AGENCY ROME, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introdnees to colleges, Schools, and Fa: Guperior Professors, Princi tants, Tutors 
Gov essen, | for for every De artment 9 ; Recommends ciple, Assis to Parents. Cali 
4 


eq om and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
on Fy New York. 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


EASTERN Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL j= BUREAU 


( Established 1891 by Present Manager) EICH, N. Cc. 
BRA NCH H ACENCIES-Rich arianta, St Louis, gat Smit 
ers best ~d 
TOAREER Mar., RauerGHu, N. C. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC ive. Chicago 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. 


Best Schools and Colleges our 
manent pa’ 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Book 


teechers want 
COURTESIES BETWEEN THE WORLD’S FAIR STATES 


a.trons. 
containing valuable information Free) 
St. Louis, March 25, 1903. 
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Teachers’ 
Agency 


Established 1890 





mo d. 
wis ng 








Mr. E. E. GAYLORD, Beverly, Massachusetts, 
My Dear Sir: Tacknowledge receipt of yours of March 22d, with its enclosures regarding the gentlemen you 
recommend. The information you present in regard to them is of very great interest, el it seems probable 
that we may select our teacher from the number, provided he will accept a reasonable sa ary. 
Very respectfully, Ben Brewer, A = t Superintendent. 
St. Louis, May 11, 1904. 


R, A. Grant, of Rockford, Illinois, 


Mr. E. E.GAYLORD, Beverly, Massachusetts. 
My DearSir: Ata posting: of the Board of Edzestion, held last eveni: 
was elected first the Y: igh School, : believe that 2.4 will pare that you have done 
us & service in nominatin — Vormen tfnily, Ben BLEWETT, Ass't Superintendent. 

This is but one—though the most notable—of many recently. School officials welcome our plan of submit- 
ting data without notifying candidates anti] requested to do so. We shal! be glad to serve you, if you are need- 
ing a good teacher or a good position. 








THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A Specialty by a Specialist. 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager. 10 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


| Bicycle Innovations 


| TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
| 
| 


NEW COASTER BRAKE 


Greatest improvements since the 
coming of the chainless 


Dope Quality in Every Wheel 


| EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
| dartford, Conn. 
| ‘¢ Columbia.”’ *¢ Cleveland.’’ 


| 


‘¢ Tribune.’’ ‘¢ Crawford.”’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 
¢¢ Rambler.’’ *¢ Monarch.” 
¢¢ Crescent.” ‘< Imperial.’’ 


| Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 








~ Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 





ang | CERTIFICATES for. ( COteeees. Scnooe 
bli 8. Cone 








THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Bier. ATWYORE 
Desiyners.tngravers,Lithographers. Printers 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-668 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN = 
GEO. WITTICH, DinecTtor 

SEND FOR CATALOG 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





A Splendid Book for Commencement and Graduation Prizes 
William Cullen Bryant’s New Library of Poetry and Song 


One volume, cloth, revised and enlarged, fully illustrated, gilt top, $5.00 





Send for circulars of books suitable for prizes. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 





All kinds at all prices. 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 








